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Why more and more 
pupils ask to be taught 
mimeographing .. . 
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— Pupils naturally want the better jobs and 
greater security most employers offer appli- 
cants who know mimeographing. 

To help you in teaching mimeographing, 
A. B. Dick Company provides a number of 
mae special services and teaching aids. Some of 
these are shown here. 

In addition, there is a complete line of 
A. B. Dick mimeographs for use with all makes 
of suitable stencil duplicating products. There 
are models to meet all requirements, fit all 
budgets. For more information simply fill in 
and mail the coupon. 


A. B. DICK 
the first name in mimeographing 


5 New School Services! 


For more information about the teaching of 
mimeographing and the five new school services— 


mail this coupon today. 


A. B. Dick Company. Dev*. UB-549 

720 West Jackson Boulevard ~ 

Chicago 6, Illinois 
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Harm Harms is manager of the Con- 
servatory of Music and head of the De- 
partment of Business Education at Capi- 
tal University, Columbus, Ohio. He is 
active in the local, regional, and national 
programs of business groups as well as 
professional associations. 


Dr. Harms is completing the third 
year as Office Standards Editor of UBEA 
FORUM. It is with regret that Dr. 
Harms finds it necessary to relinquish the 
editorship with this issue. The Associa- 
tion salutes him for his contributions in 
promoting better business education 
through the pages of UBEA FORUM 
and through the many professional ac- 
tivities in which he participates. 


Harm Harms 


Business teachers are year by year becoming more realistic in their approach 
to the teaching of that which is necessary to every-day work in the business office 
and store. Many teachers are actually checking their teaching against the needs 
of the job. 


Business men, likewise, are more and more building an appreciation of the 
problems involved in the teaching of business subject matter. Office and store 
managers are serving on cooperative committees with business teachers and are 
helping to build concepts that will eventually find themselves reflected in business 
curricula and classroom practice. 


Two organizations, the National Office Management Association and the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association, are particularly worthy of note in regard 
to business education because they are consciously seeking cooperative relationships 
with business teachers. This means that thousands of members of these organiza- 
tions are being constantly alerted to the educational needs, as well as to accom- 
plishments, in business education. 


There is untold worth in the values that business teachers may derive from 
the cooperative action of such organizations as well as from the individuals who 
maintain membership in them. The editors of this issue of the Forum have a very 
strong understanding of these values and have chosen for this issue an excellent 
group of articles that reflect needs, as well as accomplishments, having to do with 
cooperative enterprises among business men and teachers of business. 


J. Frank Dame, Consulting Editor, 
UBEA Forum, Florida State University, 
Tallahassee, Florida 
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Office Practice Instruction 
Includes Adding-Listing Machines 


Two basic types of machines needed for an integrated office 
practice course are the crank type calculator and the full keyboard 
adding-listing machine. Monroe offers these basic machines in an 
assortment that many schools have found ideal for classes 


of twenty-five pupils or more. 


MONROE ADDING-CALCULATOR (MODEL LA-5) MONROE EDUCATOR 


... this electric ...acrank type Mon- 
Monroe Calculator roe Adding-Calculator 
enables the stu- made specially for 
dents to apply the schools only at a spe- 
basic training gain- cial price. Experience 


has shown that five 

Monroe Educators give 
a by using a ma- the students ample op- * 
chine that they portunity to learn and 
will find in general practice the essentials 


use in business. of mechanical figuring. 


AVAILABLE TO ALL TEACHERS MONROE ADDING-LISTING MACHINE | 


@ Course of Study in Office Machines ee | 


(form B-184) | | 
@ Teachers’ Guide for the Monroe Edu- : anise 
cator (form B-182) ..- Here is a full key- 
| e@ Teaching Office Practice by the Rota- board, electrically op- 


tion Plan (form B-118) 


@ Office Practice Rotation Plan For- 
mulas (form XSS-243) that enables the stu- 


@ Clerical Office Machine Program for dents to learn and 
Small High School (form XSS-258) 


e@ Procuring Funds for Office Machines 
(form XSS-260) methods. 


erated adding machine, 


practice accounting 


All of these Monroe Models are available for immediate delivery. Office Practice 
Courses are provided for all models. Write our Educational Department for details. 


Monroe Calculating Machine Co., Inc. 
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The United Services is a continuous department of 
the UBEA FORUM. Members are urged to share 
their experiences and comments with our readers. 
Contributions should be mailed to the Service Editors, 
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OFFICE STANDARDS AND 


OFFICE STANDARDS EDITOR COMMENTS 


There seems to be a natural urge within the human 
organism which craves an answer to the question, How 
am I doing? The assumption is that someone has the 
answers. 

In business education we have been using three sets 
of criteria to answer the above question: 

1. The present status in the classroom—a cross section 
of the nation’s business students as to their skills, atti- 
tudes, understanding, and other vocational competencies. 

We often use the expression ‘‘just human nature.’ 

Well, some of the above factors are simply human nature 
as we find it at this particular stage of development. 
2. The second criteria is similar to that listed above, 
only the facts are taken from the business office. Here 
we ask, What does the competent office worker do? How 
well and how rapidly does he do it? What does he wear? 
How does he act? What is his attitude towards his work? 
3. The third set of criteria is based on the ideals— 
What do leading business educators think our students 
should learn in school? What standards of proficiency 
should be attained? How flexible should these standards 
be? Shall we just do the best we can with every person 
entrusted to our charge, then fit the finished product 
into the business structure in such a way that each may 
serve most effectively? In this case, in addition to our 
regular program, we shall have to place a great deal 
of emphasis on guidance and counseling. 


COOPERATION WITH BUSINESS 


Dr. Huffman, for example, says that teachers can 
establish a standard for themselves simply by taking a 
look around, by actually working in an office during 
summer vacations. This daily association with business- 
men and office procedures gives teachers a sense of what 
is required. 

Mr. Reesman outlines the work of the Voocational Re- 
quirements Committee of NOMA in their efforts to estab- 
lish a set of office standards. The job isn’t so simple 
as it sounds because the division of the responsibility 
for training is not clear cut so far as the office or school 
is concerned. Mr. Reesman calls attention to this prob- 
lem and many other difficulties which need to be over- 
come before an adequate standard can be set. 

Dr. Lomax has given us a review, showing the present 
status of one of our outstanding yardsticks; namely, the 
National Business Entrance Tests. 

Mrs. Stuart presents some data which applies to the 
three sets of criteria mentioned above. 

Dr. Sherman asks, ‘‘Just how long are we to sit and 
listen to businessmen on what they think we ought to do 
to train persons for office or any other kind of work?”’ 
He thinks we should run our own show. He believes that 
businessmen themselves are not certain of what they 
want. Dr. Sherman also thinks we are somewhat con- 
fused in our thinking about standards. 

The articles in this issue reflect all of the above points 
of view. With which do-you agree? 


October (1948) Shorthand—Thelma Potter Boynton, 106 Morningside 
Delve, New York, N. Y., and Ann Brewington, School of Business, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Iil. 

November (1948) Typewriting—John L. Rowe, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y., and M. Fred Tidwell, University 
of Washington, Seattle. 

December (1948) Bookkeeping Cc 
State College for Teachers, —" 3 , and Fred C. Archer, State 
Teachers College, St. Cloud, M 

January (1949) Modern Teaching Aids—Harry Q. Packer, State De 

rtment of Public Instruction, Board of Education Building, Wilmington, 
Del., and Lewis R. Toll, Illinois State Normal University, Normal, IIl. 


SERVICE AND ISSUE EDITORS 


Book Reviews—Jessie Graham, Supervisor Business Education, Adult 
and Vocational Education Division, Los — City Schools, and Hyla 
Snider, Connecticut College, New London, Conn. 


February (1949) General Clerical Machines—Gertrude 
Roughsedge, School, Medford. Mass., and Marion M. 
Lamb, The y of H » Houston, Texas. 

March ( Ae Basic Business—Harold B. Gilbreth, Winthrop College, 
Rock Hill, S. C., and Ray G. Price, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 

April (1949) Distributive Occupations—William R. —— State 

tt of Education, Sacramento, Calif., and John A. Beaumont, 
State Department of Education, Springfield, III. 

May and Co-operation with Business—Haerm 
Harms, pt Iniversity, Ohio, Arthur Patrick, 
University of Maryland, College Md. 
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SHORTHAND 


OVERCOMING SHORTHAND FAILURE 


Contributed by Hilda Patricia Ratet, Lafayette Junior High 
School, Elizabeth, New Jersey 


Failure is an ugly and wasteful word with deplor- 
able connotations and meanings. Stenography teachers 
must realize and face the causes and effects of a failing 
grade in stenography. From a questionnaire sent to 
thirty-one teachers of shorthand, five high-school stenog- 
raphy classes, and twenty-five business men, it is evident 
that many common problems exist which cause students 
to fail, to waste time, effort, and money, and to become 
maladjusted in school and work. 

The results of the questionnaire shows, according to 
teachers’ analyses, four major problems significant in 
contributing to failure: 

(1) Poor selection of students and overcrowded classes. 

(2) Poor background in vocabulary, and inability or slowness 

in reading English. 

(3) Poor background in English grammar. 


(4) Careless and inattentive attitude. Lack of concentration — 


and attention to homework and classwork. 


Many teachers of advanced stenography classes also La: 
mentioned poor typewriting ability as a direct cause > 


of failure. 

Students present the following reasons for their fail- 
ure as shorthand scholars. 

(1) Lack of sufficient English vocabulary and difficulty with 


grammar rules. 

(2) Inability to memorize, and confusion in interpreting out- 
lines. 

(3) Too much homework. 

(4) Nervousness due to fear; the desire to write and read 
more rapidly than,is mentally possible; and teachers’ 
attitudes. 


The employer’s major gripes are: 

(1) Inability of beginning workers to distinguish between 
important and unimportant material. 

(2) Poor attitudes. Lack of knowledge regarding proper and 
adequate office procedure and behavior. Poor working 
habits and an unwillingness to make personal sacrifices. 

(3) Waste of office time and materials. 

There are several solutions to these difficulties which 
offer themselves. One cure which seems obvious is to 
raise requirements in the stenography course, and de- 
mand, or try to demand, that all students have the 
necessary I. Q.’s and personality which indicate the 
potential ability and ‘‘stick-to-it-iveness’’ necessary for 
success in this type of work. However, this solution is 
unrealistic. It does not recognize the fact that there 
are varying levels of work in the business office, requir- 
ing varying levels of ability, that there are office man- 
agers which welcome the slow accurate worker for cer- 
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THELMA POTTER BOYNTON, Bditor 
ANN BREWINGTON, Associate Editor 


tain jobs as much as they welcome the speedy, accurate 
worker for other types of jobs. It is an unrealistic 
solution, too, because it ignores the fact that the high 
school has as one of its prime functions the meeting of 
the needs of the young people in its classes. Eliminating 
students from classes because they don’t fit the pattern 
that the class presents is putting the class and its sub- 
ject matter first in the consideration of education, and 
the student a poor second. 

Why not then adopt a program which will feature 
two types of stenography classes—one division for those 


students who have demonstrated that they could be suc- 


cessful shorthand writers and attain high speed, and 
the other for those people who need training on a less 
advanced level with more emphasis on general office 


work? As indicated before, there are many offices today | 


where an employee does not need a high rate of writing 


speed and where shorthand plays only a small part in’ 


the daily office routine. With this homogeneous group- 
ing, the stenography teacher could concentrate on attain- 


‘ing high speed with one class, and obtain results which 


are impossible to reach with present groups because 
of the wide differences in students’ abilities. It would 
also be possible to work in the slower group according 
to the students’ needs, and train these people more 
effectively. This plan would decrease the number of 
failures because each young person would possess the 
ability to attain the standards of his group. 

One of the problems meriting serious consideration 
is the deficiency in English:voeabulary and the lack 
of knowledge regarding rules of. grammar. A method 
for combating this difficulty might, be to require all 
students entering stenography classes to attain at least 
an eighty percent grade in English. However, as all 
business teachers know, a passing English mark is not a 
valid indication of students’ knowledge and understand- 
ing of grammar rules and vocabulary, and is not a 
reliable test for determining success in office work. 
To correct this, the business curriculum might be broad- 


ened to include a special Business English class for» 


stenography students. This course should be given 
simultaneously with the beginning stenography class, 
about two periods a week. The purpose of the class 
would be to enlarge vocabulary, practice correct gram- 
mar usage and letter writing, and to drill on basic 
skills and information necessary to successful office 
work. 

It is also recommended that beginning students have 
at least one year of typewriting before they enroll in 
the stenography course. If this is not feasible, type- 
writing one should be taken simultaneously with stenog- 
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raphy one. No advanced stenography student should 
be enrolled in typewriting one, if this ean be prevented. 
Elementary stenography students should be encour- 
aged to transcribe their work at the typewriter as soon 
as practicable. 

Memorization and interpretation of outlines presents 
a definite hurdle to many students. If the opportunity 
is given to see and use the same outlines continually 
in many different situations, and not only in shorthand 
class, such students will learn to recognize familiar 
forms and transcribe more rapidly. A new book written 
by the Gilbreths! Cheaper By The Dozen, shows how 
the Gilbreth children learned the Morse code by their 
father’s corresponding with them in coded messages in 
every imaginable place, even the walls of their home. 
It is not recommended that teachers proceed to mark 
up the walls or the locker rooms to write shorthand 
messages, but it is the responsibility of teachers to en- 
courage and aid their students to write shorthand out- 
side of class. This could be accomplished by suggesting 
that stenography class members write ‘‘secret’’ messages 
to each other in shorthand (this would also stimulate 
the learning of new words), read each other’s short- 
hand outlines ,and write other subjects’ assignments and 
notes in shorthand. Teachers could write assignments, 
corrections, and memos to the students in the same 
manner. 

Teachers of typewriting usually favor a ‘‘warm-up’’ 
period before class. Stenography teachers would do well 
to initiate a ‘‘warm-up”’ time in shorthand classes. 
Pupils could come to class and immediately begin prac- 
ticing the shorthand alphabet, a shorthand writing 
principle, a shorthand alphabetic sentence, or compose 
thoughts of their own. They could also practice a spe- 
cial paragraph from the board, an assigned book, or 
homework, and so be mentally set for work when the 
teacher is ready to start the lesson. 

Homework can be made more effective and aid a 
great deal in helping students learn to write and in- 
terpret accurately. The teacher can employ the assigned 
homework lesson as a basis for classwork by choosing 
certain homework paragraphs to read or dictate at 
random, or by permitting students to read or correct 
each other’s work, or by speed drilling on various 


paragraphs in the assigned exercise. Homework would. 


be more valuable to the students if they knew it would 
be used in class. However, it is not a wise plan to let 
the students know which phase of the assigned lesson 
they will be called upon to use. When pupils realize 
that success in shorthand depends upon successful home- 
work, they will be encouraged to think more highly of 
their assigned lessons. 


More dictation, reading, and transeribing from ma-_ 


terial based on frequency word lists is recommended, 


1Gilbreth, Frank B., Gilbreth, Seti, CHEAPER BY THE DOZEN, 
Thomas T. Crowell Company, New York, 1948. 
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rather than the study of isolated words and phrases. 
Students should be required to take more dictation. 
This applies to first year stenography classes as well 
as second year classes. Students should be mentally 
prepared to read what they have written, no matter 
whether the material is old or new. More dictation 
should be given in class. Too much and too many as- 
signed lessons after school is discouraging, and in many 
cases result in carelessly written work with no analytical 
thought behind it. 

To answer the complaints of employers, it is recom- 
mended that all advanced stenography students be 
given the opportunity to work for other teachers, to work 
in the school office, and if the teachers can manage to 
contact business men in the community, to work after 
school or part time in offices in the locality. This ‘‘on 
the job’’ training will teach students business needs and 
requirements. 

Stenography is a fascinating subject and a necessary 
part of the business curriculum. There is no need, 
and it is mentally cruel and wasteful, for boys and girls 
to begin this subject, drop it, fail it, or not use the skill 
they master after they leave school. The study of 
stenography can be made simpler and ‘‘alive.’’ 


Dewey 


Shorthandis 


simpler and more accurate 
A better system for vocational use 
The only satisfactory system 
for personal use 


—for vocational use 
Dewey Shorthand teachers 
have fewer dropouts 
Dewey Shorthand students 
attain objectives more quickly 
Dewey Shorthand writers 
turn out more and better transcript 


—for personal use 
A new self-teaching short course 
Dewey Shorthand for personal use 
gives better results more quickly 


Teacher training is FREE 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


Dewey Shorthand Corporation 


Lake Placid Club, N. Y. 
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TYPEWRITING 


LET’S MODERNIZE BEFORE WE 
MOTORIZE 


Contributed by A. A. Schlichting, Business Department, 
The Dalles High School, The Dalles, Oregon 


Pioneers in the invention and development of the 
typewriter had no conception that its mechanism would 
some day be operated by touch. Mr. Frank E. MeGur- 
rin, about 1880, is generally accredited with being the 
first to recognize the possibilities of touch operation of 
the crude machine of his time. The startling demon- 
strations of this law clerk spread the advantages of 
writing by touch, until today that method is the stand- 
ard of every school and college in the land. 

But let’s not forget that the discovery of touch- 
writing was a coincidence. It wasn’t planned that way! 

The clumsy machine in use during the ’90’s and at 
the turn of the century has been given quite a face- 
lifting. The bang and the clang have been taken out 
of it. Its ‘‘innards’’ have been filled with bearings, 
its shape has been streamlined, and the pressure burden 
of the little fingers in using shift keys has been lessened. 
Other improvements consist of speed and ease in setting 
the marginal stops and tabulating devices, improved 
key tops, and some of the recent machines even have 
new and modern colors! 

Now, let’s see what has been done to really adapt 
the keyboard to the touch system. Have changes been 
made over the years which take into consideration such 
things as the reach, strength, and agility of the various 
fingers? Have inventions been utilized to minimize lost 
motion and awkward movements? Folks, the answer is 
that as far as improvement in its touch-writing possi- 
bilities is concerned, our creature of keys and levers 
remains a one-hoss shay! And now it’s being motorized 
—buggy-whip sockets and all! 

A new and revolutionary typewriter is long overdue. 
But so very strongly intrenched is the present 
*‘standard’’ keyboard that such an innovation prob- 
ably wouldn’t be marketable without great sales effort 
and the cooperation of countless progressively-minded 
educators. But can’t the ball be started rolling in the 
direction of some small keyboard improvement each 
year, such as takes place in the development of the 
automobile, radio, ete.? Why confine typewriter im- 
provements to the insignificant gadgets while the really 
vital keyboard is left in its ancient state of inefficiency? 

Let’s look at a few of the more glaring deficiencies 
of the present keyboard : 
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1. It isn’t symmetrical. The keys are so arranged that the 

fingers of the two hands go through dissimilar motions. 

We are forced to take an ‘‘off-center’’ position at the 

machine to adjust ourselves to the slant of the keys. 

Some virtually useless symbols and fraction keys clutter 

up the right side of the machine, forcing the little finger 

into an unnatural and hard-to-teach position. 

3. A considerable portion of very valuable keyboard space 
is wasted. We have an 8-inch space bar and in touch- 
writing actually use much less than 2 inches of it. This 
long device harks back to the days when it was struck 
by any finger of either hand, or sometimes the entire hand. 

4. The heaviest ‘‘gadgets’’ (to-wit, the shift and shift lock 
keys, the back spacer, margin release, and on most ma- 
chines the tabulator key) are in positions where they must 
be operated bythe weakest fingers. It is a fact that most 
modern typing texts recommend the use of the little fingers 
on these ‘‘gadgets.’’ (Too bad these helpless little digits 
can’t call a strike or something.) 

5. The arrangement of keys with reference to the placement 
of the letters of the alphabet is unscientific. Typing speed 
and ease of learning can be improved by increasing hand- 
to-hand combinations. 


bo 


Improvement of the symmetry deficiency can be reme- 
died only by a fairly radical replanning and rebuilding 
of the keyboard. The basis of the plan should probably 
be to arrange all keys in ares around the little-finger 
keys, taking care that the two sides (left and right) of 
the machine are balanced, and that the similar indi- 
vidual fingers of the two hands go through motions 
which are symmetrical. 

Because of the difficulty of re-learning on the part 
of trained typists, and the impossibility or unfeasibility 
of replacing standard machines now in use, the matter 
of a rearrangement of the alphabetical keys is a highly 
sensitive problem to approach. However, on account of 
its bearing on ease of learning and speed, a scientifically 
arranged keyboard which makes maximum use of hand- 
to-hand letter combinations should most certainly be a 
definite part of any revolutionary new machine. If we 
are working for a slow, evolutionary change in the key- 
board, why not begin by having the p and the rarely 
used :-; keys trade places? Why this wasn’t done 
years ago is hard to explain. Much little-finger motion 
would be eliminated and the execution of many com- 
mon words speeded up by this change. 

Many improvements can be made without interfering 
seriously with the traditional operation of the main 
section. of the typewriter keyboard. For instance, why 
not discard that almost useless ¢ - @ key over which the 
right little finger must continually trip to get into 
writing position? And the 14-14 key! The 14 fraction 
should have been thrown out at the same time its com- 
plement, the 34, was given the heave-ho. Since we 
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‘‘make’’ most of our fractions, why not be really con- 
sistent and ‘‘make’’ them all? Why force students to 
learn and continually practice on these keys when 
they’re not used once in a blue moon, and very satis- 
factory substitutes are available for them? The omis- 
sion of these keys will do much to simplify both the 
learning process and the operation of the machine. 
The shortening of the space bar will open much 
readily accessible keyboard room for the shift keys, the 
shift lock, the back spacer, and the margin release (and 
possibly the line spacer on electric machines). The 
shift and shift-lock keys, as well as the others, should 
be in the form of short bars, rather than circular keys. 
In this way, they will follow the general pattern of 
the space bar. Operation of the shift keys should be 
assigned to the relatively strong second fingers, or pos- 
sibly the thumbs. (Let’s try to give that left thumb a 
job—it’s been loafing a good many years now.) The 
back-space and margin-release bars should be controlled 
by the third fingers. The best position for the tabulator 
bar is probably at the top-center of the keyboard, where 
it ean be readily operated by the first finger of either 
hand. It will be seen that the little fingers will now 
retain their anchor positions during the operation of 
all special devices, which should bring about a consid- 
erable improvement in accuracy and motion-continuity. 


Experiment With New Fingering Method 


Even minor changes in the typewriter keyboard are 
difficult to put into effect. Manufacturers are satisfied 
with the demand for their product and hesitate to make 
changes which, however meritorious, might not meet 
the approval of their customers without extensive ad- 
vertising and educational programs. Likewise, there 
does not seem to have been any concerted action by 
educators for more scientifically arranged keyboards. So 
the status quo is maintained with the yearly multitude 
of beginners paying a toll of extra hours of drill to 
balance the unscientific and out-moded ‘‘standard’’ key- 
board. 

Since the mountain wouldn’t come to Mohammed, 
Mohammed had to go to the mountain. If no changes 
in the typewriter keyboard will be made, it is just pos- 
sible that improved fingering methods can be taught. 
While present-day authors are almost unanimously 
agreed on what constitutes correct distribution of keys 
among the various fingers, it is still possible that some 
variations of their system might prove just as efficient. 

The theory back of the fingering method suggested 
is that the little finger performs the important function 
of acting as the pivot or anchor of the touch system. 
Every time it is forced to leave its anchor position (par- 
ticularly for long jumps into the number row), there 
is danger that it may not return accurately and errors 
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result. Furthermore, such ‘‘hopping’’ brings with it 
an undesirable hand and arm motion, slows up the 
continuity of writing, and puts the temptation of 
‘‘keyboard-peeking’’ in the way of the operator. The 
substitution of other fingers for anchors has never 
proved to be entirely satisfactory. 

The fingering plan illustrated makes possible a posi- 
tion directly in the center of the machine. It attempts 
to group the keys (as far as this is possible under pres- 
ent machine design) in ares, with the little fingers as 
centers or anchors. Much less motion by the right little 
finger is required. We pivot, using the little finger as 
an anchor, and strike such keys as the 0, -, and p with 
the third finger. While it is true that the 6 and b keys 
do not easily fit into this system, a new procedure called 
the over-stretch may be developed. The 6 key is arbi- 
trarily assigned to the left first finger. This brings 
about a more equitable distribution of the figure loads 
earried by the right and left hands, and the key will 
be manipulated by the finger which more easily reaches 
it. The b is struck by either right or left first finger, 
depending upon the letter combinations of the word to 
be typed. Thus, in such words as be, brown, and barn, 
the b is struck on the right. In words such as blue, 
born, and burn, the left first finger is used. While al- 
ternate fingerings are a new departure in typing in- 
struction, such combinations are recognized in the teach- 
ing of practically all musical instruments. Drills ean 
be developed which will make correct use of the com- 
binations practically automatic. 

The margin release, back spacer, and tabulator (on 
most machines) also make use of the pivoting principle 
and are struck with the third finger. 

Here are some of the advantages of a system such as 
described : 

1. The entire alphabet and all numbers are written with but 

one departure of the little finger from the home row 
(this being the q), contrasted with four such movements 


in the traditional scheme. 

There is a better and more easily taught position at the 

typewriter. 

3. There is a greater degree of symmetry in the fingerings 
on the two sides of the machine. 

4. The hands are quieter which results in smoother writing 
and better continuity. 

A keyboard such as that illustrated below retains all the fun- 

damental ‘‘standard’’ keyboard letter and number locations 

—with one exception: the p and ; keys have traded places. 

The little-used ¢-@ and 44-14 keys have been eliminated. 

Special device keys—the shifts, shift lock, backspacer, and 

margin release keys have been placed in the readily available 

and easily accessible space created by shortening the space bar. 

The 6 key is struck by an ‘‘over-stretch’’ of the left first 

finger. 

The b key is struck by either the right or left first finger to 

take greatest advantage of hand-to-hand manipulation. 

Moves of the little fingers from the home row are reduced 

to only two. 


bo 
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INTERNSHIP TRAINING FOR 
SECRETARIAL ACCOUNTING STUDENTS 


Contributed by Mildred W. Stuart, Co-ordinator of Busi- 


ness Internes, Hampton Institute, Hampton, Virginia 


Heads of business schools, chairmen of divisions of 
business of colleges, and high school teachers ean work 
toward training students to meet the constantly chang- 
ing demands of business by providing for a co-operative 
part-time training program where the students are sent 
into the community for real work experience. Like any 
other area of training, however, this program would be 
of little value without proper supervision and guidance. 


Responsibility for the Program 


The responsibility for the operation of such a pro- 
gram should be delegated to a teacher who would serve 
as an intermediary, linking the students, co-operating 
employers and the school. Such a person then becomes 
not only a teacher, but also a counselor to the internes; 
and, therefore, should possess such qualities that would 
inspire the students and command their respect and 
confidence in him as a person, a teacher and an expert 
in the field. It is his duty to know the job available 
and to secure and investigate other work possibilities 
which will provide the student with a variety of ex- 
periences under satisfactory working conditions. Plac- 
ing the proper student in the proper job, taking into 
consideration the student’s attitude toward the pro- 
gram, his personal traits and his special aptitudes and 
interest, is extremely important. 

The co-ordinator’s first job after work assignments 
have been made—but before the students report to work 
—would be to hold both an individual conference in- 
forming the student of the nature and requirements 
of his particular job, and a group meeting at which 
time the co-ordinator could indicate to the students 
the purpose and nature of the course and his responsi- 
bility to them. The students should be told of the 
visitations the co-ordinator would make, their purpose 
and for what factors the interne would be observed. 
The students also should be instructed about general 
standards and ethies in holding a job. 

After being properly placed in the job by the co- 
ordinator, the interne must first be helped to acquire a 
wholesome attitude toward it. To acquire this attitude, 
he should feel as though he plays a very important 
part in the operation of the business. He should know 
to whom he is directly and indirectly responsible and 
he should know the organizational set-up of the concern. 
One of the first assignments required by the co-ordinator, 
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therefore, should be that the student make an organiza- 
tion chart of the concern in which he is working, show- 
ing exactly to whom he is directly and indirectly re- 
sponsible, and how his work and that of his office fit 
into the total working scheme of the business. 


Visitation and Follow-up 


The visitation and its follow-up is perhaps one of the 
most important factors in the supervision of the interne- 
ship program. By observing the student on the job, 
the co-ordinator can determine the personal ability of 
the student; he can see whether or not the student is 
interested in his work; he ean see what the student 
is doing and if he is applying his knowledge. Too, 
the co-ordinator can catch weaknesses in general office 
personality, decorum, personality traits and attitude 
at an early date while there is still time to correct 
these defects. The visit not only gives the co-ordinator 
an opportunity to discuss with the co-operating employer 
the business’ policies, but also problems growing out 
of the co-operative relationship. Furthermore, these 
visits tend to give general encouragement to the student 
and help to build and maintain morale. They should 
be made at least three times per term, or even more 
often, depending on the number of students which 
would have to be observed during the term. 

The first visit need not be the planned formal type, 
but merely a chance to see whether or not the pupil 
is becoming adjusted and is happy on the job. Both 
the employer and the student should know when the 
co-ordinator is to make a formal visit, therefore, the 
co-ordinator should make an oppointment to visit when 
the student is on the job and when the employer would 
be able to see and talk with the observer. It is im- 
portant that the student and the employer regard the 
co-ordinator as a person who is there to help in any 
way he ean and not to‘‘snoop.’’ The employers are 
generally anxious and willing to have a chance to talk 
with the representative from the school regarding the 
interne’s work and they are eager to cooperate in giv- 
ing evidence of good and bad points, making recom- 
mendations for improvement, and helping the student 
to follow through on these recommendations. 


Criticisms By Businessmen 
The following are some of the general criticisms we 
have received regarding secretarial and bookkeeping 
internes placed in the main office of a bank, the main 
office of a private hospital; general business office, comp- 
troller’s office and other major offices of a college: 
(Continued on page 42) 
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SLIDES PUT TO WORK 


Contributed by E. A. Dvorak, Pacific University, Forest 
Grove, Oregon 


Not long ago, I thought I would use something more 
than the blackboard and the textbook in presenting 
my first lesson in beginning shorthand. Knowing full 
well the value of audio-visual aids, I decided to make 
up a 314” x 4” slide of my first-day lesson material and 
to use it in connection with the same material on the 
blackboard and in the book. 

Having the same material on the blackboard, in 
the slide, and in the book kept the students on their 
toes in recognizing the same outlines. I could tell from 
their facial expressions that they were more than a 
little interested in the three-way approach. Frankly, the 
slides took them by surprise and added interest where 
interest was already high. What is more, as there was 
limited blackboard space, using the slides for a final 
reading to climax the day’s work sold me on the value 
of the slides. 

But that was just the first day’s lesson. Making the 
slides became fascinating work; so I added slides of 
difficult words, phrases, and brief forms to use in flash 
reading and testing. Naturally, the students worked 
hard to keep me from including many of their weak- 
nesses in the slides. The harder they worked the more 
pleased I became. I achieved my purpose in having 
them realize that each had his difficult outlines. These 
individual difficult outlines were the ones they were 
to focus attention on as we progressed. With each slide 
went dictation, either taken from the lessons in the 
book or made up, to give them added practice in sen- 
tenee-form dictation. 

One of the biggest uses made with the 314” x 4” 
slides was the brief-form material. Having the com- 
plete set of brief forms on slides, I simply had to turn 
to the one needed and supplement it with blackboard 
writing in order to give the students a complete pic- 
ture. The slides also helped me to save some valuable 
class time and time right before class began, for my 
outlines had been prepared on slides while I was away 
from the classroom. Many of us can appreciate how 
upsetting writing material on the blackboard can be 
if the room is a much-used one. 

The thought occurred to me that slides could be made 
useful in advanced shorthand classes as well. You know 
all too well that there are many people who have a 
difficult time remembering one letter style from another. 
Likewise concerning forms of punctuation. 

(Continued on page 40) 
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THE WIRE RECORDER—A MODERN 
TEACHING AID 


Contributed by Mildred H. Hiehle, Teacher-Coordinator, 
Office Occupations, High School, Parkersburg, West 
Virginia 
‘‘Good Afternoon, Y.M.C.A.’’ and ‘‘ Parkersburg Na- 

tional Bank, Miss Brown speaking,’’ are among the 
many pleasant greetings heard over the wire recorder 
in daily use by a cooperative office occupations class at 
the Parkersburg (West Virginia) High School. The 
class consists of 26 selected senior girls who attend 
school in the mornings and are employed in 24 business 
offices in the afternoon. 

Perhaps the earliest problem of a cooperative pupil on 
the job is the correct telephone technique. Is her voice 
pleasant? Does she use the right greeting? Does she have 
confidence? The wire recorder is helpful in solving these 


problems. 
(Continued on page 40) 


The voice recorder used as an audio-visual aid offers pupils practi- 
cal experiences and leads to better trained office personnel. 
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LET’S PLAN OUR BUSINESS EXPERIENCE 
Contributed by Lester I. Sluder, School of Education, 
Boston University, Boston, Massachusetts 


Business experience for the business teacher is highly 
recommended by our leading educators, but little or ne 
provision is made for this experience either in our 
teacher-training institutions or by our school adminis- 
trators. While many business teachers take it upon 
themselves to get some practical experience in the gen- 
eral clerical or other business occupations, this practice 
is by no means universally followed. Are well-planned 
experiences important enough to the teacher, and indi- 
rectly to his students, to warrant the inclusion of such 
experiences in our teacher-training programs as well 
as in our in-service training programs? 


Before considering any plan for providing business 
experience for the business teacher, let’s look at the 
practices in other professions and at the values inherent 
in obtaining practical experience on the job. In the 
training of personnel for the medical profession and 
dentistry, practical experience has always ranked high. 
It has likewise been considered indispensable in the 
training of various technical tradesmen and technicians 
in industry. Too, adequate practical experience has long 
been considered a requirement for agricultural and 
other vocational teachers who are affiliated with pro- 
grams subsidized by federal funds. How much longer 
will our pupils, parents, and businessmen be content 
with business teachers who know only the practices and 
procedures of the classroom but not those of the busi- 
ness firms for which they train employees? 


Teachers are begitining to realize that business experi- 
ence pays double by (1) increasing the pay check, and 
(2) by improving the teacher’s professional preparation 
for the best teaching jobs. 


The benefits of business experience to the teacher 
of the general clerical subjects are so obvious and 
well known that it seems unappropos to discuss it here 
at any length. The general clerical subjects have only 
recently made their way into the curriculum, and the 
teacher needs to get a clear picture of the duties, activ- 
ities, and responsibilities of the general clerical workers 
in the actual business situation. Experience in business 
will help him to understand the emphasis which should 
be put on specific office forms. He will understand 
better the flow of materials throughout the office or 
business, and can point out in a natural way the im- 
portance of certain responsibilities and the need for 
proper personal traits and good work habits. Only then 
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can he hope to intrigue his students when teaching the 
skills and knowledges needed by a general clerical 
worker. 

The teacher’s ability to do effective coordination work 
between the school and business increases tremendously 
when he works in business firms in the community. 
Authorities on cooperative programs have always ex- 
pounded the importance of actual business experience 
for the prospective business educator. On the job he 
learns the ‘‘ business language’’ and the point of view of 
personnel managers, owners, and employees. If the 
teacher learns the duties and problems of the employees 
on the job, he is able to plan the student’s school 
work so that it more nearly parallels the activities 
in the business occupation. Yes, the teacher must have 
at first hand the practices of business if he is to main- 
tain effective classroom teaching. How else ean he thor- 
oughly know the job requirements and demands made 
upon students? 

If the business teacher plans to revise his curriculum 
and courses of study to meet the real needs of the pupils 
and the business firms, he must devote some time and 
energy to investigating or actually working in busi- 
ness. He can gain much valuable information through 
studying and assisting in the preparation of job descrip- 
tions and job analyses. 

Unanimously, good teachers agree that personal ex- 
periences tend to add vigor and enthusiasm to the 
textbook materials. Students show more enthusiasm 
when the activities are related to a real business situa- 
tion in their own community. The teacher’s experience 
gives authority to what is taught; and it adds zest to 
the classroom situation. More confidence is gained by 
the teacher who has actual business experience, and the 
students in turn, have more confidence in and respect 
for the teacher. 

One of the most important results of the teacher’s 
working in the business occupations is that of pro- 
moting better public relations between the business edu- 
cation department and the members of business. Fre- 
quently, the teacher is encouraged to participate in many 
of the business organizations and social clubs if he 
has worked and shown a sincere interest in business. 
The rapport built up during the teacher’s contacts 
with businessmen often paves the way for an unlimited 
amount of cooperative assistance which is needed in 
the future. In many instances, businessmen render an 
invaluable service on an advisory committee or on the 
Board of Education. 

While only a few of the many values of business 
experiences are mentioned above, the evidence is clear 

(Continued on page 43) 
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GUIDING THE SENIOR IN BASIC 
BUSINESS SUBJECTS 


Contributed by Gladys Bahr, Withrow High School, Cin- 


cinnati, Ohio 


Guiding the individual senior in advanced business, 
consumer education, economics, business law and ad- 
ministration, or whatever basic business class in which 
he is enrolled, may not appeal to the overloaded busi- 
ness teacher, but guidance can be done on a group 
plan and with very little effort on the part of the 
guidance-minded teacher and can be of great value 
to the developing teen-ager. 


Group Guidance 


Group guidance should consist of all phases of guid- 
ance: personal, educational and vocational. Guidance, 
as Erickson and Hamrin said: ‘‘is that part of the 
school program most concerned in helping the indi- 
vidual to become effectively oriented to his present 
situation and to more carefully plan his future in terms 
of his needs, interests, abilities, opportunities and his 
social responsibilities. 

On the first day of the basic business class in Septem- 
ber give the senior an opportunity to tell you quite a 
bit about himself on a Personal Information Sheet. It 
should contain name, age, parents, their occupation, 
brothers and sisters, education of the senior, his honors, 
failures, jobs, clubs, hobbies, plans for the future, home 
duties, health, his grades last semester, ete. Explain 
that this sheet is comparable to an application blank 
that he will fill out in seeking employment. Say too, 
that you would like to get acquainted with each student 
individually by having a conference, but because that 
method is generally a physical impossibility the first 
few weeks of school, this personal information sheet 
gives you an introduction. One of the first requisites 
in guidance is to try to understand each student. 

In the larger high schools, the next day may be /n- 
troduction Day. On slips of paper, the pupil writes his 
name large enough for another pupil to see as he pins 
the paper on his clothing. Divide the groups in various 
ways for five or ten-minute discussion periods. The 
first division may be according to residence (parts of 
city or suburb) ; a second one as to hobbies; a third as 
to present choice of future occupations. Do a bit of 
introducing of yourself too. It makes the pupil feel 


1Frickson, E. D. and Hamrin, S. A. “Guidance Manual for Teachers,” 
Bloomington: McKnight and McKnight, 1939. 
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as though he is going to have a teacher who meets him 
half-way. 

After a few days of overview of the textbook and the 
subject, it is often possible in the basic business area, to 
allow the students to choose the topie or topics they 
wish to study to suit their individual needs. Permitting 
the students to participate in planning the work de- 
velops cooperation and democracy that may bring edu- 
cational rewards later. On Needs Day ask various mem- 
bers to state a favorite topic and the desire for studying 
it, listing the choices on the blackboard. Towards the 
end of the period, the class casts its vote for the section 
of the subject it wishes to study first. 


Battery of Guidance Tests 


To better understand each pupil a series of tests may 
be given. Monday is a good day to guide the busy 
high school senior who does not always find time to study 
over the week-end. Then too, he finds that Monday isn’t 
so blue when he ean analyze himself, his ambitions and 
his future through group guidance. On successive Mon- 
days these tests may be given: Kuder Preference 
Reeord, Johnson Temperment Analysis, Progressive 
Achievement Tests, and the New California Short-Form 
Test of Mental Maturity. 

The Kuder Preference Record’ records his interest in 
activities. The choices are divided into nine areas: scien- 
tifie, mechanical, computational, musical, artistic, lit- 
erary, social service, persuasive and clerical. On a 
profile sheet the scores show the student his relative 
interest in each field. 

After each test a class discussion will develop the 
meaning of the test. It is a foregone conclusion that 
individual counseling is better than group discussion, 
but if the school does not provide for this specialized 
service, a subject teacher can do a great deal to help 
the pupil to know himself. 

The Johnson Temperament Analysis? measures nine 
good personal traits some of which are composure, gay- 
heartedness, cordiality, objectiveness, appreciativeness 
and self-mastery. Perhaps the test does not measure 
temperment exactly, a difficult thing to do, but by 
analyzing tempermental faults, the individual should 
be able to improve some undesirable traits. 

To prepare an individual folder for each pupil which 
contains the results «i tests is a handy method for 
checking on discipline problems, causes of absenteeism, 


1Kuder Preference Record, Science Research Associates, 228 South 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 

2Johnson Temperament Analysis, 1944 Edition, Devised by Roswell H. 
— California Test Bureau, 5916 Hollywood Boulevard, Los Angeles 

, Calif. 
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information for character references and the like. 

One test that the senior is most interested in is the 
New California Short-Form Test of Mental Maturity. 
This one-period test of mental maturity provides both 
language and non-language test situations in the intelli- 
gence capacity. It is divided to measure spatial rela- 
tionships, logical reasoning, numerical reasoning and 
vocabulary. In discussing the I. Q.’s, it must be ex- 
plained to the pupils that this measurement is due to 
environmental as well as hereditary factors, that cer- 
tain positions and professions demand a certain level 
of intelligence, that one area is particularly important 
in a certain type of work. 

The Progressive Achievement Tests? measures reading 
vocabulary, reading comprehension, mathematical reas- 
oning, mathematical fundamentals, and language in its 
twenty-one sub-areas. It will provide a diagnostic analy- 
sis of functional elements in learning in order that learn- 
ing difficulties may be revealed and serve as the basis 
of remedial and constructive educational guidance on 
the part of the teacher. The five tests need to be broken 
up for the entire time for the complete achievement 
is two and one-half hours. 


Interview 


By the time the folder of profiles for each student 
is accumulated, perhaps the teacher will be able to 
have individual conferences. Group guidance is a great 
aid to the student, but interviews complete the cycle of 
guidance. 

What outstanding physician would attempt to pre- 
seribe a remedy without a diagnosis! Surely the mind, 
heart and body of a child are so complex that one can- 
not take a casual glance or even a daily view as the 
pupil ‘‘just sits’? in front of the teacher who then 
ought to help him solve the problems of his education, 
occupation and adjustment to his surroundings. 

The mechanical devices mentioned above are excellent 
but not sufficient. The interview has been ealled directed 
conversation—it is face-to-face, heart-to-heart and mind- 
to-mind talk with another individual. Upon the per- 
sonality of the interviewer depends the success of the 
interview. Several valuable character traits of the 
interviewer are: emotionally mature, ‘‘really’’ inter- 
ested, frankness, poise, optimism, art of listening, art 
of observing, sense of humor, and patience. 

According to authorities, the interviewer’s reputation 
seems to be the most important consideration. A teacher 

1New California Short-Form Test of Mental Maturity, Advanced '47 
S-Form by Sullivan, Clark and Tiegs, California Test Bureau, 5916 
Hollywood Boulevard, Los Angeles 28, California. 

*Progressive Achievement Tests, Advanced Battery, Form A and B, 
Grades 9 to 14 inc., devised by Ernest W. Tiegs and Willis W. Clark, 


California Testing Bureau, 5916 Hollywood Boulevard, Los Angeles 28, 
California. 
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who is known to give a square deal will accomplish 
much more than the disciplinarian who appears inquisi- 
tive and fault finding. If the teacher gathers informa- 
tion about the student, uses these facts to understand 
and help the child with his interests, needs, opportuni- 
ties and abilities, his reputation will be of the right 
kind. 

After the interview is over, the student should have 
an insight into his problem, he should have more poise 
and control of himself, have set up a definite plan for 
the next step. He should have an appreciation and 
respect for his teacher so that he will return for further 
help or discussion. 

Interspersed throughout the year, periods of the 
basie business course for seniors may be devoted to 
personality, using perhaps a rating chart such as the 
one published by the National Association of Secondary 
School Principles of the NEA. 

A guidance-minded teacher is an individual minded 
teacher more than a subject-minded teacher. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION WORKSHOP 


_ JULY 25 to AUGUST 19 
at 


MONTANA STATE UNIVERSITY’S 
1949 SUMMER SESSION 


will feature 
LOUIS A. LESLIE, author of ‘Functional Method’ and 
“Gregg Shorthand Manual, Simplified,’ on changes in theory 
and methods of teaching shorthand. 

AvuGusT 1 TO 3 
ELEANOR SEIMIN, associate professor of business edu- 
cation at the University of Detroit, and author of ‘An 
Introduction to Transcription.” 

AuGusT 4 TO 5 
GLADYS BAHR, on methods of teaching basic business 
subjects and bookkeeping. She is a teacher in Cincinnati 
public schools and author of “Your Personal Economics.” 

AvGusT 8 TO 19 
ETHEL BENDIXEN, assistant professor, School of Com- 
merce, New York University, on methods of teaching office 
machines and secretarial practice. 

JULY 25 TO 29 
Four credits for four weeks, or two credits for two weeks 
(graduate or undergraduate) in Business Administration or 
Education. Prerequisites: Junior standing, a major or minor 
in Business Education, or teaching experience in business 
subjects. All teachers are invited to attend Leslie’s discussion 
on his revised shorthand manual. 


Tuition: $18.75 for 4 weeks 
$11.50 for 2 weeks 


Living Accommodations: Make dormitory reservations immediately with 
Manager, Residence Halls, Montana State University, Missoula, Montana. 


sponsored by the schools of 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION and EDUCATION 
Montana State University, Missoula, Montana 


For further information, write 
Brenda F. Wilson, c/o Box 35, Montana State University 
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WILLIAM R. BLACKER, Editor 
JOHN A. BEAUMONT, Associate Editor 


TWO R’S OF DISTRIBUTIVE 
OCCUPATIONAL TRAINING 


Contributed by William R. Blackler, Chief Bureau of Busi- 
ness Education, State Department of Education, Sacra- 
mento, California 


The skillful instructor of a group of experienced per- 
sons constantly analyzes his methods. He develops new 
lines of approach and revises those practices he has 
found to be ineffective in meeting the needs of his group. 

To be successful, he finds that he must ever be alert to 
develop a high degree of analytical ability, sharpen his 
powers of observation, and become more flexible in adapt- 
ing himself and his methods to particular and peculiar 
situations as they arise in each meeting. Instructional 
leadership is assured to the degree that his instruction 
is geared to the objectives, needs, and capabilities of the 
adults who look to him for information that is imme- 
diately useful on their jobs. 


The Two R’s 


Every teacher may do well to develop a guide, either 
written or unwritten, of the basic essentials of teaching 
technique. When reduced to a few words or phrases 
such an axiom will serve as a rule to action and may 
assist in keeping subject matter pertinent and useful 
and instructional methods effective and interesting. 
Such a guide may well be resolved to two R’s, Respon- 
siveness and Resourcefulness. 

The phrase, ‘‘Be Responsive — Be Resourceful,’’ has 
certain connotations that are significant to the instruc- 
tor-leader in distributive training. It indicates a spirit 
of open-mindedness, a willingness to accept suggestions, 
to fit instruction to needs and to search for and employ 
those teaching methods and devices that contribute to the 
effectiveness of learning situations. It implies an abiding 
interest in the other person and a constant striving to 
assist him to perform his work with greater efficiency and 
personal satisfaction. 

Responsiveness. The first of the ‘‘Two R’s’’—RE- 
SPONSIVENESS, indicates the desire to find out what 
the group wants and needs to know. It reveals the role 
of the instructor in taking learners from where he finds 
them to where they want to go. Individual and group 
desires take precedence. A major function of the teach- 
er is to ascertain these needs. 

Be Responsive. What are the evidences that the in- 
structor is constantly alert to and anxious to meet the 
problems and desires of his group? 

1. When a spirit of interest and enthusiasm is present. 
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When everyone actively participates in the discussion. 
When group diseussion takes the place of the instruc- 
tor’s holding the floor. 

4. When the ideas, comments, and suggestions of each 
group member are encouraged and respected. 

5. When each group member is completely free to express 
himself and present his problems to the group and the 
instructor. 

6. When problems that arise out of the give and take of 
the discussion take precedence over those listed on the 
notes of the leader. 

7. When previous plans are changed as required by the 
immediate situation. 

8. When the group accepts the leader as one of themselves. 

9. When objectivism replaces subjectivism, that is, when 
instruction relates to the definite needs of the group 
rather than to what the instructor thinks they need. 

10. When the leader constantly studies the faces and reac- 
tions of his group to discover whether they are pleased, 
attentive, interested, indifferent, or bored. 

11. When good fellowship and an attitude of helpful co- 
operation prevails. 

Resourcefulness. The second of the ‘‘Two R’s’’—RE- 


SOURCEFULNESSS—is a valuable asset to the in- 
structor. Upon it depends the creation of varied and 
vivid learning situations that will assist the members 
to think through and solve their problems. Resourceful- 
ness in selecting and utilizing the many methods, devices, 
and facilities available to the instructor helps to pave 
the way for effective instruction. The success of the 
instructional leader is judged in no small degree by his 
ability to contribute directly to the acquisition of knowl- 
edge or skill by those enrolled in his classes. 

There is no one teaching method that meets every 
need. One method may fit a particular situation and 
may not work in another place. Very often it is neces- 
sary to combine methods in order to meet the special 
teaching problem. The conference leader may find in 
response to the desires of his group that he needs to 
use a film on sales training; a lecturer on the construc- 
tion of an electric range; an expert on style, color, and 
design; cases prepared by himself, by the conference 
group or adapted from some other source; a demonstra- 
tion sale; a panel discussion; or projects and reports 
by enrollees and outsiders. Very often in teaching, a 
quick shift to the immediate, the opportune will result 
in a most profitable learning situation. 

As the instructor proceeds with each meeting, he keeps 
in mind his simple guide, Be Responsive — Be Resource- 
ful, and at all times. This rule serves to bring to his 
mind those factors that make a leader flexible in dis- 
covering and meeting the problems of his group. 

What can the resourceful leader do to make his in- 
struction effective ? 
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1. Become familiar with the advantages and limits of va- 
rious teaching methods and devices when used with adult 
groups. 

2. Determine the patterns or combinations of instructional 
techniques that are most effective, such as, conference or 
discussion, together with case problems, films, lectures, 
demonstrations, organized units of instruction, and the 
like. 

3. Learn how to change pace, as athletes do, in alternating 
intensive study and concentration with periodic breathing 
spells of lighter work. 

4. Become familiar with the reference material pertaining 
to the subject, such as sales manuals, product informa- 
tion and training bulletins, books, trade publications in 
the field, business information services, magazine articles 
and research reports. 

5. Devise ways of assuring maximum participation by 
group members, such as securing good distribution of 
discussion during conferences, drawing out least com- 
municative members, arranging demonstrations by com- 
ferees, encouraging special projects and reports on out- 
side reference material. 

6. By using the problem approach in all its phases, including 
the first meetings with conference groups in accumulat- 
ing problems and difficulties as a basis for future discus- 
sions; in subsequent meetings in using the problems 
arising out of conference discussions; in stimulating dis- 
cussion through the use of overview questions and prob- 
lems; in devising and using case problems; and in solicit- 
ing discussion problems from the conference group. 

7. Determining the extent of the new information that is 
necessary to meet the desires of the conference groups 
and the best way in which it ean be presented, such as, 
by the instructor-leader, by a group member, by an out- 
side authority, by films, or by mimeographed or printed 
material distributed to the group. 

Combining responsiveness and resourcefulness, the in- 
structor’s methods are most likely to prove adjustable 
and to keep pace with the changing needs of the group 
so that interest is maintained and instructional objectives 
achieved. 


SUMMARY OF FEDERALLY AIDED ADULT 

EXTENSION EVENING AND PART-TIME 

CLASSES IN DISTRIBUTIVE OCCUPATIONS 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1948 


Contributed by G. Henry Richert, Program Planning Spe- 
cialist, Business Education Service, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 


The following summary covers the entire distributive 
education extension program for the year ending June 
30, 1948. The information was obtained from the sta- 
tistical reports prepared by each state. 
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Number 
of States 
Enrollment Participating 
Supervisory Training (Total 18,933) 
Human Relations Training ......... 26 
Job Instruction Training .......... 23 
How to Supervise Employees ...... 16 
Job Methods Training ............ 
Personnel Administration .......... 1,552. 
Conference Leading 6 
Psychology of Training ........... 1 
Management Training (Total 18,436) 
Principles of Marketing ........... Sous 7 
Retailing Fundamentals ........... as 16 
Small Business Organization and 
. Business Planning Institute ........ Oe 3 
Business Law for Retailers ......... 14 
Junior Executive Training ......... + 
Business Administration ........... 7 
Business Correspondence ..........+ 14 
Public Relations Training ......... 9 
Labor Management Relations ....... 2 
Chamber of Commerce Trade Rela- 
Store Operation Functions (Total 22,855) 
Finance and Control (Total 7,954) 
Credits and Collections .......... 24 
Record Keeping for Retailers .... 3,456........... 21 
Sales Promotion (Total 9,323) 
Sales Promotion Techniques ..... 10 
Radio Broadcasting Techniques ... 346........... 3 
Merchandising (Total 5.578) 
Retail Merchandising Procedure .. 2,862........... 14 
Art Appreciation in Merchandise... 111........... 1 
Training of Store Personnel 
(Total 126,725) 
Personality Development ........... 25 
Psychology of Selling .............. 11 
English & Speech for Salespeople... 7,019........... 33 
Merchandise Information .......... 25 
Spanish for Salespeople ........... 8 
Portuguese for Salespeople ......... 1 
Cashier Checker Training .......... 5 
Courtesy Training for Store People. .17,675........... 4 
Telephone Selling ...... 5 
Wrapping and Packaging .......... 10 
Customer Relations and Service .... 779......... 
Receptionist Training ............. 5 
Line, Color and Design ........... | 
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Enrollment Participating 


Handling Money and Checks ....... 1 
Stock-keeping Training ............ 4 
Aptitude and Interest Testing for 

Store System Training ............ S 


Training in Special Fields 
(Total 81,782) 


Restaurants and Food Stores 
(Total 47,161) 


Eating Places (Total 42,468) 


Food Handling and Sanitation. .36,902........... 16 
Wattress Traming sic 19 
Restaurant Management ....... 5 
Food Stores (Total 4,693) 
Food Store Management ....... 3 
Selling Produce in Food Stores.. 763........... 2 
Selling Dairy Products ........ 5 
Selling Bakery Goods ......... 1 oro 4 
N.C.A.. Balanced Selling ....... 19 
Home Furnishings (Total 6,278) 
Selling Home Furnishings ........ 9 
Selling Home Appliances ........ 12 
Automotive Businesses (Total 663) 
Petroleum and Its Products ...... 5 
Building Materials (Total 2,971) 
Building Material Selling ........ OOL 2 
Blue Print Reading and Produec- 
tion Design for Salesmen ...... 3 
Apparel Stores (Total 1,033) 
Shoe Fitting and Selling ......... 9 
Apparel Selling 11 


Finance, Insurance, and Real 
Estate (Total 12,142) 


Investment Selling MOO 2 
Real Estate Selling ............. 16 
Selling Bank Services ........... 5 
Savings and Loan Selling ........ 
Drug Stores (Total 819) 
Drag Store Selling .............% 4 
Service Businesses (Total 8,684) 
Selling Transportation Services... 1,638........... 13 
Tourist Information and Courtesy 
Laundry Service Selling ......... WAG 2 
Variety Stores (Total 889) 
Variety Store Selling .............. 10 
Hardware Stores (Total 509) 
Hardware Selling ........... ROU + 


Miscellaneous (Total 633) 
Stationery, Books, Gift and 


Photo Supply Selling .......... + 
Newspaper Advertising Sales- 

Salesmanship for Florists and 
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SPEED-UP 
SIMPLIFY 
IMPROVE 


YOUR CLASSROOM AND 
SCHOOL DUPLICATING 


NEW RE X-O-graph MODEL “R” 
LO-BOY FLUID TYPE DUPLICATOR 


Operators praise the feather-light, fatigue-less action, 
greater speed and simplicity of operation, and the more 
brilliant, uniform copies delivered by this new REX-O- 
graph LO-BOY Model R Fluid Type Duplicator. 


Super-streamlined, precision-engineered in sturdy, light- 
weight Aluminum, it’s TOPS in accuracy and versatility 
for all types of office duplication and particularly for in- 
struction and training. Offers “hairline accuracy” for 
the first time, and successfully handles all weights of 
school paper, from tissue and newsprint to card stock— 
in sizes up to 9” x 16”. Makes really BLACK copies, too, 
if you prefer, with special REX BLACK Carbon and Fluid. 
Here are some of the features that add extra value to 
the new LO-BOY: Smooth-running ball bearing move- 
ment, Quick-Change Master Guide and Clamp, Positive 
Automatic Paper Feed, Automatic Paper Centering, 
Wider-Range Pressure Adjustment, “paper-saving” visible 
audible-type Automatic Counter, and many others. 

Ask your local REX-O-graph dealer for a demonstration 
of the new LO-BOY — or any other of the many REX-O- 
graph Fluid Type Duplicators that may profitably meet 
your needs. Or write direct for literature. 


REX-0-graph, Inc. 


3755 North Palmer Street, 
Milwaukee 12, 
FLUID DUPLICATORS AND SUPPLIES FOR SUPERIOR RESULTS 


Wisconsin 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Industrial Psychology and Its Social Foun- 
dations, by Milton L. Blum, Harper & 
Brothers, 1949, 518 pages, $4.50. 


THE Hawthorne studies (started in 1927 
and published in 1939), a cooperative en- 
terprise between Western Electric Company 
and Harvard University, serves as a frame 
of reference for Industrial Psychology and 
Its Social Foundations, which throws the 
spotlight on the worker as ‘‘an integrated 
social human being.’’ Two outstanding 
principles are maintained: That efficiency 
in industry is closely related to the appli- 
cation of democracy in industry; and that 
outside-the-job factors exert a tremendous 
influence upon the worker on the job. It 
is the task of the industrial psychologist 
to promote a program which will take into 
account these two principles, and which 
will tend to coordinate the interests of 
management and worker. 

The measurement of industrial morale is 
regarded by Mr. Blum as a ‘‘barometer’’ 
for the service of management. The find- 
ings may indicate the advisability of the 
substitution of an ‘‘industrial counselor 
technique’’ as opposed to the ‘‘industrial 
spy technique,’’ and in the employment of 
the promising ‘‘employment problem tech- 
nique. ’’ 

A chapter on job training points to the 
possibilities of cooperation between educa- 
tion and industry. Training, says the 
author, like education, can be regarded as 
a continuing process of life. The role which 
may be played by schools and colleges has 
been demonstrated by conferences between 
management and industry, and by training 
programs in which education assists indus- 
try on the job, or in the classroom. One 
of these is the contract recently entered 
into between the International Harvester 
Company and the University of Chicago, 
under which as many as 17,000 men have 
been trained in one year. Training pro- 
grams of Socony Vacuum Company, Gen- 
eral Electric Company, General Motors 
Company and others are cited. 

The thesis that industrial psychology can 
be applied to the encouragement and pro- 
motion of democracy in industry is appar- 
ent throughout this book. The author says, 
“It would be paradoxical to insist that a 
political democracy is best and not main- 
tain that an industrial democracy is best.’’ 
It is also evident that the techniques and 
disciplines of industrial psychology should 
be administered only by leaders who under- 
stand the goals and attitudes of both em- 
ployer and employee, if mutual sympathy 
is to be achieved. 
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Personnel Management: Principles, Practices 
and Point of View, by Walter Dill Scott, 
Robert C. Clothier and William R. 
Spriegel, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1949, 648 pages, $4.50. 

KEEPING up with employee-management 
relations, and notably those which occurred 
during and since World War II is a major 
task for business administrators and writers 
of textbooks. The authors of Personnel 
Management have brought up to date the 
trend of personnel management which they 
have noted over a seventeen-year period, 
examining for the 1947 survey, on which 
this material is based, the practices of three 
hundred and twenty-five leading companies 
of this country. New procedures in internal 
and external relations have been noted, and 
labor legislation, on the state and federal 
levels, is fully discussed and summarized. 

The viewpoint of the book, as stated in 
its preface, is one of balance. It is also 
one of breadth—assuming, as the authors 
state, ‘‘a mutuality of interest on the part 
of the employee, employer, consumer, com- 
munity and government.’’ This approach 
is one which reflects the widespread interest 
in principles of democracy in all phases of 
life in this country. While the belief in 
such complete mutuality of interest may be 
something wished for, rather than a reality 
of the present, it is one which takes into 
account recent trends in labor activities and 
labor legislation and a situation which is 
far from stable as an expression of de- 
mocracy and of political theory. 

Also following a recent trend is the use 
of devices of public relations for the promo- 
tion of relations within the organization, as 
explained here. This trend implies some- 
thing more than the ‘‘education’’ function 
of the past. The employee paper, for ex- 
ample, the annual report, or the machinery 
of the grievance committee, may be turned 
into constructive use in internal ‘‘ public 
relations,’’ by opening up and keeping clear 
the channels of communication. Visual aids, 
the media of the written and spoken word— 
all of these are described as useful to top 
management in the planning and conduct 
of a communications program. This em- 
phasis brings up a problem: Is the tradi- 
tional training of the public relations spe- 
cialist adequate for this new task? 

A considerable portion of the book is 
devoted to specific practices- with which 
every supervisor is concerned in carrying 
out personnel functions—the determination 
of what should be done (policy making) ; 
employing, training and maintaining (ad- 
ministration) ; and the study of problems 
(research). 


JESSIE GRAHAM, Editor 
HYLA SNIDER, Associate Editor 


Supervision in Business and Industry, by 
Robert D. Loken and Earl P. Strong, 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, 255 pages, 
$3.50. 


MANY books in the field of management 
deal almost entirely with theory; too fre- 
quently authors, lost in a maze of term- 
inology, convey only vague ideas of the 
actual conduct of internal management. 
Such a function as ‘‘coordination,’’ for 
example, is recognized as an obligation for 
which management is responsible, but the 
novice has no clear idea as to how coor- 
dination is achieved. In Supervision in 
Business and Industry, theory and practice 
are combined with salutary results. Not 
only is a clear picture given of the worker 
in action, but the guiding hands of man- 
agement are also portrayed ‘‘in action,’’ 
so that the feeling of ‘‘what-to-do’’ and 
‘*how-to-do-it’’ is always present. 

In establishing the basic steps for or- 
ganization—job analysis, designing the or- 
ganization structure, and employee selection 
—and in the process of maintaining and 
building the organization, scientific meth- 
ology is applied. The principle of homo- 
geneous grouping, the recognition of spans 
of control, methods of fixing responsibility 
and of delegating authority, the assignment 
and reassignment of employees as endorsed 
reflect the contributions of Taylor, Sorrell, 
Fayol, Urwick, and other exponents of 
scientific management. The importance of 
intelligent supervision, in money profits, as 
well as in the by-products of human en- 
gineering, is recognized as the keystone of 
industrial management. 

Constructive aid is offered to the student 
of business administration and to the super- 
visor on the job, through the discussion of 
such management tools as charts, handbooks, 
and time budgets. Sample training plans 
and sample job analyses are shown. The 
understanding of underlying causes of be- 
havior and the practical application of psy- 
chological techniques in dealing with these 
are stressed as important factors behind 
efficient production. 


Communications in Modern Society, ed. by 
Wilbur Schramm, University of Illinois 
Press, 1948, 252 pages, $4.00. 


COMMUNICATIONS in Modern Society 
makes available the opinions of a distin- 
guished group of research men, whose stud- 
ies of mass media are published as the find- 
ings of the Illinois Institute of Communi- 
cations Research, held at the University of 
Illinois in 1948. Old and new materials 
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and techniques, and their implications for 
spreading ideas and information, are con- 
sidered subjects which demand attention 
and research. As the editor states in his 
introduction, ‘‘We have begun to wonder 
whether quick and constant communication, 
wide and effective information, may not be 
the only way a civilized society can 
survive.’? 

The term ‘‘communications’’ is not a new 
one in the field of education. Nevertheless, 
no definition exists which limits the concept, 
or which confines it to a single subject or 
department. In business education, ‘‘com- 
munications’’ may refer to a variety of 
writing techniques, as those employed in the 
letter, the report, or the advertisement. In 
a less specialized approach to English, 
courses in communication may be found 
which bridge the gap between oral and writ- 
ten English. During the last war, in mili- 
tary training, the term ‘‘communications’’ 
was used in a variety of ways, as a tech- 
nique, or as a process of dissemination. In 
primitive societies, the gesture was an im- 
portant symbol of communication. In 
present-day society, with its quickened social 
changes, we have an entirely new concept 
of communication and of its meaning for 
education at all levels. 

Communications in Modern Society is an 
exciting book; it opens up a scarcely- 
explored field, and it points up the neces- 
sity for adopting the ‘‘new’’ as its possi- 
bilities are developed. Also, it brings to 
bear the relations of various fields of 
knowledge which are connected with the 
development of communication media and 
its use in mass education—the technical 
knowledge necessary for its implementation ; 
its psychological, sociological and _philo- 
sophical implications; the problems and 
fears of social control. 

It is possible here to indicate merely the 
nature of the fifteen studies presented. It 
is only fair to say that they are concerned 
primarily with problems which arise from 
communication through the press and radio 
—problems of cost, of competition, condi- 
tions which threaten the traditions of free 
speech, social responsibility, the measure- 
ment of public opinion, and government 
control. 

In the section ‘‘The Challenge of the 
New Media,’’ by Hugh M. Beville, Jr., 
revolutionary advances of three mass me- 
dia — television, frequency modulation 
broadcasting, and facsimile—are. reported, 
and their place in mass communication de- 
scribed. Hinted at, but not discussed, are 
the specialized services which new electronic 
developments offer to transportation, by 
land or sea, to public safety, and to many 
fields of commerce and business. Highly 
condensed comments from the four chal- 
lenges by Mr. Beville are: (1) ‘‘. .. the 
need to achieve technical and artistic mas- 
tery of each of these media in order to 
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render the greatest service to the public; 
(2) ... the development of economic sup- 
port for these new media; (3) ... how these 
new media are to be controlled by the gov- 
ernment; and (4) .. . their potential im- 
pact on all existing media of communica- 
tions — newspapers, magazines, radio, and 
motion pictures.’’ 

In a day when men are searching for a 
means of ‘‘selling’’ the ideals of democracy 
and free enterprise, it is both a privilege 


and an obligation of educators to consider. 


with seriousness such problems as are pre- 
sented by members of the Illinois Institute 
of Communications and Research. Already, 
some of the newer devices have been used 
with success (by the service sections of 
United Nations) in bringing an understand- 
ing of universal problems to the inhabitants 
of the various countries of the world. Here 
exists the means; here lies a challenge. 


Methods in Vocational Business Education, 
by Harm Harms, South-Western Pub- 
lishing Company, 1949, 334 pages, $2.40. 

MR. HARMS has undertaken an unusual 
task, and he has done it well. He has 
brought together (and up to date) infor- 
mation concerning not one but several as- 
pects of business education, relating in par- 
ticular to the training of the office worker. 
Although there is of necessity variety in 
subject matter, there is balance and con- 
sistency in quality of content throughout 
the book. Here the teacher will find both 
theory and practice — and guidance for 
handling the every-day run-of-the-mill class- 
room problems. 

The scope of Methods in Vocational Busi- 
ness Education is broad. Not only are 
teaching methods, materials, and equipment 
for the skills of bookkeeping, shorthand, 
typewriting, and office practice presented, 
but attention is given to aspects of the 
finished product—the office employee—and 
to methods for the improvement of personal 
traits. Further, there is discussion of the 
psychology of skill building, of methods of 
grading, and of standards of performance, 
both for the classroom and for the job. 

The author has drawn freely upon the 
experience of leaders in various vocational 
fields. A study of the quoted material will 
reveal the presence of many of the Who’s 
Who of business education. In bringing 
together this reference material, including 
an extensive bibliography for each section, 
and in giving critical comments and helpful 
suggestions, the author has performed a 
service for which both beginning and ex- 
perienced teachers will be grateful. 

There is no doubt that Methods in Vo- 
cational Business Education will find a wel- 
come place on the library shelf of voca- 
tional teachers and of teachers of business 
methods courses. School administrators 
should also acquire (and read with care) a 
copy of this book. 
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Organization and Management: Selected 
Papers, by Chester I. Barnard, Harvard 
University Press, 1948, 244 pages, $4.00. 
This recent volume is a collection of nine 

of the author’s lectures, ranging in sub- 

ject from ‘‘Some Principles and ‘Basic 

Considerations in Personnel Relations’’ to 

‘*Functions and Pathology of Status Sys- 

tems in Formal Organizations.’’ 

The concepts of organization, as held 
by Mr. Barnard, should not be limited to 
business; they should be viewed as useful 
intellectual tools appropriate for adapta- 
tion to many types of organization activi- 
ties within the formal organization. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


MARKETING, Ralph S. Alexander, Frank 
M. Surface, and Wroe Alderson, Ginn & 
Co., 1948, (Rev. ed.), New York, 839 
pages, $5.75. This comprehensive text 
(with an extensive section on study guides 
for each chapter) covers the theory and 
problems of marketing, from policy for- 
mation through planning for the various 
specialized marketing functions, including 
research, and shows how planning (and 
policy making) is affected by formal and 
informal external controls. 

PRINCIPLES OF BUSINESS LAW, Essel 
R. Dillavou and Charles G. Howard, Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., (Rev. ed), 1948, 911 pages, 
$6.35. This popular text for use in col- 
leges and universities has been rearranged 
and expanded, to include additional cases 
and to bring up to date recent legisla- 
tion, particularly in regard to trade regu- 
lations and to labor legislation. 

KNOWING AND USING WORDS, Edward 
Jones Kilduff, Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
Ine., 1948, 143 pages (Spiral binding), 
$1.75. For college students, this useful 
compendium of words is accompanied by 
a discussion of the origin, the pronuncia- 
tion, and the use of words, and by exer- 
cise blanks to be used to applying the 
methods recommended. 

SECRETARY’S GUIDE, Rena Morris, Me- 
_Graw-Hill Book Company, 1947, 51 pages, 
(Spiral binding), $1.50. A staggered in- 
dex and the use of color are features 
which contribute to ready reference to 
points in English usage, chosen as aids 
to secretarial efficiency. 

OFFICE ORGANIZATION AND MAN- 
AGEMENT, Harry L. Wylie and Robert 
P. Brecht, Prentice-Hall, Inc., (Rev. ed.), 
1947, 534 pages, $4.00. A one-semester 
text on the college level, (with instruc- 
tor’s manual, 192 pages), which furnishes 
information in regard to organization 
principles, the techniques of office duties, 
the services performed in offices, and the 
environment necessary for their facilita- 
tion, with particular emphasis upon the 

-selection, training and administration of 
office personnel. 
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EDUCATORS -- - This is the ideal 


DUPLICATOR For Your school! 


LIQUID 
DUPLICATOR 


SAVES TIME--SAVES WORK 
THE Copy-rite ELIMINATES STENCILS, ait vibe 
GELATIN, INK, RIBBONS AND TYPE. | - 


* FOOLPROOF — USED BY LEADING SCHOOLS 
© ECONOMICAL AND UNIVERSITIES 
NO SERVICE PROBLEM 


No wonder more schools are using Copy-rite LIQUID 
DUPLICATORS for tests, maps, examinations, seat work 
material and bulletins of all kinds. The secret is in Copy- 
rite’s simplicity of operation. Anyone can turn out clear, 
clean copies of anything written, drawn, printed or typed. 


In one to four colors, any size from post card to 9” x 14”. 


Send coupon for free samples of Copy-rite reproductions No careful supervision is necessary as the Copy-rite is fool- 


sind eeene of enabeat decker. proof. A few minutes of instruction to any pupil, and your 


copy worries are over. 


Let us show you why a Copy-rite will- solve your copy 
. WOLBER DUPLICATOR & SUPPLY CO. | 

1209 Co:tland St., Chicago 14, Ill. problems. ‘ 


Please send samples of Copy-rite reproductions and name of ' 
nearest dealer, for free demonstration. 1 


| WOLBER DUPLICATOR 
& SUPPLY CO. 


1209 Cortland Street Chicago 14, Il. 
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Affiliated and Co-operating Associations 


In this section of the UBEA Forum affiliated and co-operating associations are presented. The announcements of 

meetings, presentations of officers, and descriptions of special projeets should be of interest to ForuM readers. An 

affiliated association is any organized group of business teachers on the local, state, or regional level which has 

officially united its activities with UBEA. A co-operating association is defined as one for which the UBEA National 
Council for Business Education has established a Co-ordinating Committee. 


Affiliated Associations 


Alabama Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Akron Business Education Associa- 
tion 

Business Educators’ Associa- 

on 

Arkansas Education Association, Bus- 
iness Section 

California Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Chicago Area Business Educators’ 
Association 

Colorado Education Association, Com- 
mercial Section 

Connecticut Business Educators’ As- 
sociation 

Delaware Commercial Teachers Asso- 

ciation 

Florida Education Association, Busi- 
ness Education Section 

=” Business Education Associa- 

on 


Houston Independent School System, 
Commercial Teachers Association 
Mllinois Business Education Associa- 
tion 

Inland Empire Commercial Teachers 
Association 

Iowa Business Teachers Association 

Kansas Business Teachers Associa- 
tion 

Kentucky Business Education Associ- 
ation 

Louisiana Business Teachers Asso- 
ciation 

Maryland Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Missouri State Teachers Association, 
Business Education Section 

Montana Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Nebraska State Education Associa- 
tion, District 1, Business Education 
Section 

New Jersey Business Education As- 
sociation 

North Carolina Education Associa- 
tion, Business Education Section 

North Dakota Education Association, 
Commercial Education Section 

Ohio Business Teachers Association 

Oklahoma Commercial Teachers Fed- 
eration 

ome Business Education Associa- 

on 


Pennsylvania Business Educators As- 
sociation 

South Csrolina Business Education 
Teachers Association 

South Dakota Commercial Teachers 
Association 

Southern Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Tennessee Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Texas State Teachers Association, 
Business Education Section 

Tri-State Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Washington, Western Commercial 
Teachers Association 

West Virginia Education Association, 
Business Education Section 

Wisconsin Education Association, 
Commercial Section 


May 


1949 


MARGARET T. BLEIL 
Houston 


Boston Meeting 


The UBEA Representative Assembly 
will hold its second annual meeting on 
July 4. The meeting is scheduled to open 
at 9 a.m. at the Touraine Hotel, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

Affiliated associations are urged to send 
their full quota of delegates to the 
Assembly. Recommendations concerning 
policy and program for 1949-50 should 
be submitted to the UBEA Executive 
Secretary thirty days before the annual 
meeting. The National Council for Busi- 
ness will be in executive 
session on July 3, to consider the recom- 
mendations of members and affiliated as- 
sociations. 


Alabama 


.Hamden L. Forkner, head, Department 
of Business and Vocational Education, 
Columbia University, was the luncheon 
speaker for the state meeting which was 
held in Birmingham recently. M. C. Me- 
Cuiston, Jefferson County Training Cen- 
ter, presided over the session which was 
one of the most enthusiastic meetings held 
by the group. 

The business teachers voted to change 
the name of the organization to the Ala- 
bama Business Edueation Association. 
New officers are: Lucille Bransecomb, 
State Teachers College, Jacksonville, pres- 
ident ; Margaret Liner, Jones Valley High 
School, Powderly, vice-president; and 
Mrs. Lottie Thomas, Hewitt High School, 
Trussville, secretary-treasurer. 


ROBERT T. STICKLER 
Chicago Area Florida 


FRANCES McQUARRIE 


Illinois 

The Illinois Business Edueation Asso- 
ciation voted to become an affiliate of 
UBEA at the annual meeting held in Peo- 
ria on March 25. Officers of the associa- 
tion are: president, Clarence Carey, di- 
rector, Jones Commercial High School, 
Chicago; vice-president, Morris Mitts, 
head, Business Department and coordi- 
nator, Distributive Occupations, High 
School, Pekin; secretary, Mrs. Laura L. 
Brown, Hyde Park High School, Chicago; 
and treasurer, Mary Sullivan, High 
School, Monmouth. 

Other members of the Executive Board 
are: Marie Green, Skokie; Lewis Toll, 
Normal; James F. Trabue, Belleville; Ed- 
win A. Fritsch, Chicago; Ellen Sorenson, 
DeKalb; Mabel Scheiderer, Decatur; 
Marjorie Schuch, Newton; Mrs. Edith C. 
Sidney, Chicago; Charles E. Wagner, Mt. 
Vernon; John A. Beaumont, State De- 
partment of Education, Springfield; and 
C. E. Pearson (retiring president), De- 
eatur. 


Tri-State 


The business teachers in Clarksburg, 
West Virginia, will be hosts to the Tri- 
State Business Education Association at 
its meeting on May 7. Albert C. Fries, 
UBEA vice president and associate pro- 
fessor of education at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, will be the guest speaker. Paul 
Angelo, Etna High School, Pennsylvania, 
is president of the association. 

(Continued on page 26) 
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How 
Did Mary McFaull 
Get Her Fine Job 


as secretary to Sales Manager 


of W. Ralston & Co., Inc.? 


Mary McFaull is secretary to Mr. John 
D. Johnston, New York Sales Manager of 
W. Ralston & Co., Inc. She reached this 
responsible position because of her knowl- 
edge of Ediphone. 

While he talks his work away—alone and 
at his convenience—she handles other mat- 
ters for him. No time wasted at his desk, no 
interruptions, they both accomplish more. 

Because many of the best opportunities in 


EDIPHONE TRAINING CREATES business open up like this one, your gradu- 
SUCCESSFUL GRADUATES ates will appreciate Ediphone training. 


Write for more information about the Ediphone Voice 
Writing Course which enables you to train your stu- 
dents through complete school material, completely 
integrated with English, typing and other secretarial 


THOMAS A. EDISON, INC. 
WEST ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
In Canada: Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 1, Ontario 


Teacher's manual, 
student text, 18 rec- 
ords, certificate of pro- 
ficiency, certificate of 
achievement, letter- 
head pads, qualifying 
fests, new secretarial 


Ediphone 
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UBEA ACTION 


HEADQUARTERS NOTES 


Teamwork in Business Education 


The dictionary defines the word “team- 
work” as, “Work done by a number of 
associates, usually each doing a clearly 
defined portion, but subordinating all 
personal prominence to the efficiency as 
a whole.” That is exactly the objective 
of the United Business Education Asso- 
ciation; to bring together all business 
teachers in order that they may lend their 
abilities to the development of the pro- 
fession of business education. It may 
take a period of time to acomplish this, 
but much progress has been made in the 
past two years, and there is little doubt 
but that as much or more progress will 
be made in the next two years. 


In Buffalo July 4, 1946, the United 
Business Education Association was cre- 
ated through a merger of the Department 
of Business Education and the National 
Council for Business Education. Years 
of planning and preparation were neces- 
sary to bring this merger about. It was 
conceived because of the multiplicity of 
small organizations of business teachers 
throughout the country, all of which were 
created through need, but not one of 
which was big enough or strong enough 
to command a place in the complete 
scheme of education. Organizations in 
other fields were confused and when prob- 
lems arose involving business education, 
individuals, not organizations, were called 
upon to express opinions for the pro- 
fession. 


Two years has made a great difference. 
UBEA was invited to contribute two ar- 
ticles this year on business education for 
publication in the NEA JourNnau. These 
will be the first to appear in that maga- 
zine. The Department of Secondary 
School Principals has asked UBEA to 
prepare the November, 1949 issue of THE 
BuLuetin. With the issuance of the UBEA 
Forum for classroom teachers, the organi- 
zation of the Research Foundation, and 
the Division of Administrators, the pub- 
lishing of Tue Bustness EpvucATION 
QUARTERLY, the preparation of Student 
Typewriting Tests, and the co-sponsoring 
with the National Office Management As- 
sociation of the Business Entrance Tests, 
the United Business Education Associa- 
tion has made a wonderful contribution 
to business education since establishing 
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ANTONIA F. BARKELL 


Rico 


Puerto 


State Membership Chairmen 


M. L. LANDRUM 
irginia 


Achieved 1948-49 Membership Goal 


Per- 
State Chairman centage 

Antonia Barkell 194.0 
Colo. Ruth L. Roberts 171.5 
Oreg. Clara Voyen 161.1 
Okla. Robert A. Lowry 155.7 
Mont. Brenda Wilson 123.6 
Nev. Mildred Klaus 113.3 
Wash. Emma Glebe 112.3 
N. Mex. Floyd W. Kelly 107.1 
Kans. Mary Irene Brock 104.1 
Md. Thomas M. Greene 103.3 
N. C. Ann Barksdale 100.9 
D.C. Gladys P. Palmer 100.0 
La. G. T. Walker 100.0 
Mo. Lucas Sterne 100.0 
Va. M. L. Landrum 100.0 
Nebr. Helen Eighmy 100.0 


headquarters office in Washington for the 


EIGHMY 


ebras 


FLOYD W. KELLY 
ew Mexico 


Annual Election of Council Members 


The UBEA constitution provides for 
the election of National Council members 
by mail ballot. One member of the Coun- 
cil is to be elected from each of the six 
UBEA districts for a three-year term be- 
ginning August 1, 1949 and ending July 
31, 1952. 

Ballots were mailed to regular and pro- 
fessional members of the Association on 
April 30. These ballots should be marked 
and returned to headquarters office before 
June 1. The names of members elected 
will be released at the Boston meeting. 

Envelopes marked “ballot” will not be 
opened until received by the official count- 
ing committee appointed by the president 
of the Association. 


Important to Members 


UBEA Forum, published eight times 
a year, October through May, is a 
service to all members of the Asso- 
ciation. 


purpose of unifying local, state, and na- 
tional groups and for rendering service to 
business teachers. 

There is still much to be done and help 
is needed. Those who love the profes- 
sion and want to see it united will join 
the team. A word to another in the same 
school, a letter to a friend in another 
town, a discussion of the merits of UBEA 
among non-business teachers will put one 
on the “team,” and an important member 
he will be too! 


Cecil Puckett, President 
United Business Education Association 


The National Business Education 
Quarterly, published four times a 
year, is a service to professional 
members. 

Student’s Typewriting Tests, a non- 
profit service, are available at cost. 
Orders should be placed with the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary for the 1949 tests. 
National Business Entrance Tests, 
1949 revised tests, are available from 
National Office Management Associa- 
tion, 12 East Chelten Ave., Philadel- 
phia 44, Pennsylvania. 

FBLA Forum is published four times 
a year as a service to members 
of the Future Business Leaders of 
America. 
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UBEA IN ACTION 


Summer Conferences 

A number of conferences for business 
teachers have been announced since the 
first list was published in the February is- 
sue of UBEA Forum. 

“The Present Need for Increased In- 
ternational Understanding and Coopera- 
tion,” will form the background for the 
five day business education conference 
at the University of North Dokota which 
begins June 6. The second annual busi- 
ness education conference sponsored 
jointly by Texas State College for Wom- 
en and Texas State Teachers College in 
Denton, June 10-18, will have as its 
theme “The Improvement of Business 
Edueation in Texas.” Five former de- 
partment heads at Highlands University, 
Las Vegas, New Mexico, will be featured 
as conference leaders at that school on 
June 17-18. 

“Progress in Business Education” is 
the theme chosen for the University of 
Kentucky conference on July 8-9. Three 
mid-western universities are cooperating 
in the organization of summer confer- 
ences. The universities and conference 
dates are: University of Michigan, July 
12-13; Northwestern University, July 14- 
15; and Ohio State University, July 18- 
19. 


Affiliated Associations 
(Continued from page 23) 


Oregon 

Sam Wanous, chairman, Department of 
Business Education, University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, and Robert La- 
Dow, assistant manager, Gregg Publish- 
ing’ Company, San Francisco, were the 
speakers at the Oregon Business Educa- 
tion Association meeting held in Portland 
on April 1. 

Officers of the association are: Harold 
Palmer, High School, Klamath Falls, 
president; Joe Updegraff, High School, 
Baker, vice-president ; Margaret Ghorme- 
ley, High School, Canby, secretary-treas- 
urer; and Mrs. Inez Loveless, High 
School, Springfield, corresponding secre- 
tary. 


Southern 

Steamer and airway tours to Cuba have 
been arranged in connection with the an- 
nual meeting of the Southern Business 
Edueation Association. The convention 
will be held in Miami, November 24-26. 
Arizona 

The annual spring meeting of the Ari- 
zona Business Educators Association was 
held in Tucson on April 9. Clyde I. 
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Blanchrad, head, Graduate Division, Busi- 
ness Teacher Training, University of Tul- 
sa, and Walter A. Kumf, associate editor, 
South-Western Publishing Company, 
were the speakers. Robert Bell, Union 
High School, Phoenix, presided. 


South -Carolina 

At a well-attended meeting on Thurs- 
day, March 17, in Columbia, Margaret 
Lesesne, Spartanburg High School, was 
made president of the South Carolina 
Business Education Teachers Association. 
Mrs. Fred Winstead, Girls’ High School, 
Anderson, was chosen vice-president and 
Lucretia Brabham, Orangeburg High 


School, is the news secretary-treasurer. 


Elise Etheredge is the retiring president. 


The program consisted of a panel on 
“What is Your Prbolem?” at which busi- 
ness executives, office workers, and busi- 
ness teachers discussed their problems. 
The business executives pointed out indif- 
ference, inability to take corrections, lack 
of responsibility, poor spelling, lack of 
skill in handling figures, and poor per- 
sonality as their outstanding problems in 
new employees. 

The business teachers, Billye Reddiec, 
Langley-Bath High School, and Maria 
Culp, Winthrop Training School, stated 
their major problems as being lack of 
proper teaching space, lack of equipment, 
poor reading, and a limited curriculum in 
business subjects. They believed many 
high school students were not really seri- 
ous about becoming well-prepared busi- 
ness workers. Most students =i no idea 
of the jobs avialable in their community, 
the kind they want upon graduation, or 
what meeting job standards mean. 


The office workers gave as their handi- 
caps on the job: not having studied book- 
keeping and general clerical, unfamiliar- 
ity with office machines, no formal train- 
ing in figure typewriting and handwrit- 
ing, lack of stress in getting along with 
others, personality development and office 
etiquette. 


Peter L. Agnew, assistant dean of the 
School of Education, New York Univer- 
sity, was the main speaker at the opening 
session. On Friday morning, March 18, 
a breakfast meeting was held at Colum- 
bia High School Cafeteria. Robert N. 
Tarkington, Sales Promotion Manager, 
The Gregg Publishing Company, was the 
speaker. 

Mrs. Rita P. Heape, Greenville High 
School, and Mrs. Lucia T. Hudgins, An- 
derson High School, were named as dele- 
gates to the 1949 UBEA Representative 
Assembly. 


... the ideas 
which promote better 


education for business 


pass through 
the covers of 


UBEA Forum 


to the teachers who 


will do the job 


Regular membership ($3) in 
the United Business Educa- 
tion Association includes 
subscription to UBEA Fo- 
rum. Professional member- 
ship ($6) includes subscrip- 
tions to UBEA Forum and 
The National Business Edu- 
cation Quarterly. Regular 
members may join one or 
more UBEA divisions by be- 
coming professional mem- 
bers. 
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Relation Between Office Standards and 


Classroom Standards 


Business education departments that are considering office standards as a basis 
for classroom standards should bear in mind that office standards are relative. 


By ESTA ROSS STUART 
University of California 
Berkeley, California 


Three trends of particular importance to business 
administrators and teachers are revealed in the way 
managers of business offices are endeavoring to improve 
personnel and production. First, all employers are 
stressing satisfactory human relationships more than 
ever before. Second, many business and industrial con- 
cerns are developing new and more adequate testing 
programs to segregate applicants and to provide stand- 
ards for promotion of employees. Third, an increasing 
number of employers are showing an active interest in 
the training of students in business education depart- 
ments of all types of schools. 


The significance of these trends will be discussed 
in the order of their importance as disclosed in informa- 
tion obtained through library research and in recent 
data provided by business and industrial concerns. The 
discussion will include the implications each trend may 
have for planners of courses of study and/or units of in- 
struction in business subjects. 


Improvement in Personal Characteristics and in Human 
Relationships of Office Workers is of Paramount Importance 
In all types of positions, personality is listed by em- 

ployers as of first importance in employability. 
Statistics to prove that more discharges are due to 
personality deficiencies than to any other cause have 
been available for a long time. Brewer! analyzed 4,375 
cases of discharge and found that 62.4 per cent of the 
workers were discharged for a variety of personal traits. 
The four charges highest on his list are insubordination, 
general unreliability, absenteeism, laziness. Hunt? ex- 
amined approximately 4,000 cases of discharged workers 
and found that 89.9 per cent of the dismissals were 
due to undesirable or disagreeable character traits. Spe- 
cifie charges highest on his list are carelessness, non- 


1John Brewer’s analysis was made at the request of the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education and was based on statistics reported by the Board 
in 1930. 

2H. Chandler Hunt, Assistant Principal of Meriden, Connecticut High 
School, secured the cooperation of 76 corporations in his investigation. 
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cooperation, laziness, absenteeism. Thompson* reported 
that in a survey of the cases of 12,000 stenographers 
and secretaries who were discharged, 69 per cent of the 
total number were dismissed for personality and char- 
acter defects. 

The problem of finding enough applicants with ac- 
ceptable personal characteristics or with work attitudes 
that make it possible to develop acceptable traits on the 
job has always plagued employers of office workers. It 
is becoming so expensive to give this type of training 
on company time that employers are seeking new meth- 
ods of screening applicants. A placement officer in a 
large metropolitan area reports that an increasing num- 
ber of employment interviewers are rejecting applicants 
who exhibit any sort of negative work attitudes during 
the application interview, regardless of their ability to 
perform the work for which they are making applica- 
tion. 

Implications for Business Educators. The implica- 
tions of the foregoing are that business educators must 
make a more serious effort to meet what up to this time 
has been a request of businessmen to send them appli- 
eants with acceptable personal qualifications. Hit-and- 
miss advice and incidental help are not sufficient to give 
students training to meet the present requirements. It 
is evident that the learning situations in business edu- 
cation on all levels should be arranged to provide ade- 
quate training in human relationships for all students 
even though all may not acquire employable skills. 

An adequate program of personality training necessi- 
tates concerted action on the part of staff members. 
They should create and maintain the proper atmosphere 
for the growth of personalities acceptable to employers. 
It should permeate the classrooms and extend into the 
corridors and cafeterias. 

Units of instruction should be designed for this pur- 
pose and motivated by purposeful activities that are 

3James E. Thompson, Department of Business Education, Eastern 


Illinois State College. An address given before the third annual summer 
business education conference held at Northwestern University. 
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“All office work should be proofed and corrected so that it is one hundred per cent accurate.” 


introduced at appropriate points in instruction from the 
time the student enters high school. Such units and 
activities function naturally in assisting class members 
to become acquainted at the beginning of the term; in 
making introductions; in panel and group discussions 
of vocational opportunities; office working conditions, 
requirements for different types of work or specific jobs; 
in learning to fill out application blanks; in preparing 
for application interviews; in the improvement of con- 
versational ability in all group discussions; in drama- 
tizations of methods of ‘‘getting along with people.’’ 
In fact, discussion of and practice in getting along with 
people should begin with the first contact the teachers 
have with students. This is the characteristic mentioned 
first by a majority of employers. Other characteristics 
that rate high among the requirements are good work 
habits, accuracy, general alertness, dependability, cour- 
tesy, neatness and good grooming. 

Desirable personal characteristics and the emotional 
control important to holding a job can be developed by 
an imaginative approach through activity units woven 
into the scheduled curricular subjects. 


The Number of Business and Industrial Concerns that 
are Developing Testing Programs is Increasing 

These testing programs are designed to eliminate un- 
desirable applicants, to segregate acceptable applicants 
for specific job assignments, and to provide standards 
for promotion of employees. In December, 1948, five 
graduate students in a course conducted by the writer, 
used the questionnaire-interview method and _ visited 
twenty-three concerns,‘ at least eight of which are na- 
tionally known. Our purpose was to compare the stand- 
ards in use in the San Francisco and Oakland Metro- 
politan Areas with what have been reported as generally 
accepted standards df performance or production in 
stenography, typing, and related skills. These business 
organizations included the central offices of two very 
large industries, two large chain stores, one large mail- 
order house, one large railroad, six large department 
stores, four banking institutions, five insurance com- 
panies, and five medium size manufacturing plants. 
The majority of these concerns either have a testing 
program or are developing one. The types of tests in- 
elude general intelligence, vocational interest, aptitude, 
and skill tests. Some concerns have constructed a test 
combining elements from these different types of tests 
that they use as a first test for all applicants. 

Sinee production standards are relative and vary ac- 
cording to an employer’s needs, the tests employers use 
and the standards they set, vary accordingly. One large 


4The concerns visited were most cooperative in giving us the standards 
they have established, but we are not at liberty to divulee the standards of 
a particular concern. They are all included in the table presented later. 
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industry bases its requirements for specific job classifi- 
cations on standards established by giving series of tests 
to its employees. This is the only concern among those 
visited that sets ‘‘intelligenee’’ standards. The follow- 
ing tests are used: 

Otis Self-Administering Intelligence Test. No one is 
employed for office work who has an I.Q. below 100. The 
employees are divided into three groups and an intelli- 
gence standard (between specific scores) is designated 
for each group. The lowest standard is for repetitive 
work—file clerk, bookkeeper, telephone operator. The 
next highest is for jobs that require a variety of work 
—general clerk and stenographer. The highest intelli- 
gence standard is for specialized work—semi-technician 
and technician. 

Stanford Intermediate Arithmetic Test. Two standards 
(between specific scores) are used. One for clerks whose 
work involves arithmetic; the other for clerks who do 
not use it. 

Thurston Examination in Typing, Form A. Two stand- 
ards (between specific scores on the rough draft test) 
are used for typing from rough draft and two stand- 
ards (between specific scores on the tabulation test) 
are used for tabulation. 

An Employer-Constructed Stenography Test. This con- 
sists of four non-technical short letters totalling 380 
words. An applicant who takes this dictation at 80 
words per minute and transcribes it at 25 words a min- 
ute is rated as good. Standards (between specific rates) 
are set for junior and senior stenographers. 

An Employer-Constructed Spelling Test. This consists 
of 80 words, 23 of which are misspelled. Two standards 
(between specific scores) are used. 

One large banking institution has constructed a series 
of classification tests it gives applicants. It begins with 
a general test for all applicants. There are 150 items 
in this test, 50 of which are graduated block counting 
problems. The other 100 items follow the regular pat- 
tern for general intelligence tests. Applicants for teller 
and other special jobs are given a Name Checking Test, 
a Number Checking Test, and a Number Facility Test. 
Applicants for typing jobs are given a test in typing 
continuity copy and in statistical typing. A minimum 
rate of 50 words per minute is required in continuity 
writing. No minimum time is set for the page of statis- 
tical typing. One letter is dictated to applicants for 
stenographie jobs. The minimum dictation rate is 90 
words a minute. Stenographers must have a minimum 
rate of 60 words a minute on typing continuity copy. 

Some of the stores visited are members of the Asso- 
ciated Merchandising Corporations. These stores are 
collaborating in giving general intelligence and general 
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“Office standards are production standards.” 


clerical tests. These tests are new and as soon as their 
validity is established all members of AMC expect to 
use them. 

The majority of the businesses and industries visited 

give some tests and are looking forward to developing 
a testing program in the near future. Most of them 
think that while the standardized tests that are available 
are good, time is wasted by giving too many tests, parts 
of which are no value to them. With the help of con- 
sultant psychologists, they are constructing tests to test 
only the qualifications required in their organizations. 
They usually begin with a general intelligence or com- 
bination intelligence and aptitude test. Tests for job 
classifications include general clerical, filing, arithmetic 
and sales practice, typing, shorthand, comptometer, 
billing machine tests, and sometimes tests for telephone 
operators. 
Implications for Business Educators. In addition to 
preparing tests for their own use, some organizations 
of businessmen are collaborating with educators in the 
preparation of tests for use by secondary schools and 
colleges. There are two outstanding examples of such col- 
laboration. The National Business Entrance Tests are the 
result of collaboration between the National Office Man- 
agement Association and the United Business Education 
Association. These tests are used to determine whether 
college or a high school student has acquired the knowl- 
edges and skills required to succeed in an initial job in 
five office classifications—general office clerk, machine 
calculation, bookkeeping, typewriting, and stenography. 
These tests are so satisfactory that their use is now 
nationwide. 

The second instance of such collaboration in the con- 
struction of tests resulted in a three-phase testing pro- 
gram for prospective accountants which is now swing- 
ing into action in colleges. This outcome of five years 
of research and testing is described as the ‘‘New Yard- 
stick for Accounting Skill’’ in The Journal of Account- 
ancy” The inauguration of an Accounting Testing 
Program was carried out under the auspices of The 
American Insitute of Accountants which chose Dr. 
Ben D. Wood of Columbia University to direct the 
project. The American Accounting Association, a large 
number of professors of accounting, and approximately 
140 colleges, universities, and schools of accounting 
participated in the project. ‘‘A basic battery of tests 
in three divisions has been developed: Two achieve- 
ment tests, Level I and Level II which test knowledge; 
an orientation test, which measures orientation toward 
or aptitude for accounting; and a vocational interest 
test which produces a profile or ‘‘portrait’’? of the 
candidate in terms of his interest.’’> More than 1,300 


5A New Yardstick for Accounting Skills.” The Journal of Accountancy, 
December 1948, p. 451. 
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accounting firms of all sizes and in many places have 
already agreed that they will give weight to the official 
‘*seore card’’ provided under this program in hiring 
new personnel. In colleges using this battery of tests, 
the potential CPA takes the Vocational Interest Test 
during his first year. He may take the orientation test 
at any time, since it has separate norms for different 
levels. This test yields a quantitative score, a verbal 
score, and a total score. He may take the Level I 
achievement test at the beginning of his second year. 
Tle takes the Level II achievement test during his senior 
vear. This test consumes about four hours, but is not 
on a level with CPA examinations. When the student 
craduates, he receives a score card which shows his col- 
lege grades, his achievement in tests based on nation- 
wide standards, his general aptitude for the work he 
seeks, and his scope of interests as compared with those 
of practicing CPA’s. The Institute’s battery of tests 
are additions to, not substitutes for the regular tests 
given by colleges. They can be used to ‘‘weed out’’ 
students who cannot be fitted for accountancy positions 
and to recommend those most likely to succeed. They 
enable colleges to bring their objectives into line with 
requirements on the job and are an added advantage 
to small colleges because the use of the ‘‘score card”’ 
gives them an equal chance with larger schools in the 
placement of graduates. 

Departments of Business Education in cities where 
job analyses have been or can be made, can set per- 
formance standards in accordance with standards in use 
by business offices in that area. In other communities, 
business departments in high schools may safely use 
standards that are considered uniform throughout the 
country. These standards are given in Table I which 
follows. Junior colleges and colleges should expect their 
students to meet the standards given in Table II. Stand- 
ards taken from various reports and obtained in ques- 
tionnaire-interviews conducted in December, 1948, are 
combined in the two tables shown below. Similar tables 
could be prepared for information in other major office 
areas. 


Standards Used in Business Offices 
for Stenography, Typing, and Related Skills 


Table I 
Standards that are considered quite uniform throughout the 
country. 

_ Operation Rate Time Interval 
Copying 49-50 words Per minute 
Addressing envelopes 100-150 Per hour 
Four line fill-in 100-150 Per hour 
Form letters 10 Per hour 
Stencils, averaging 200 

_ words 4-6 Per hour 
Dictation _ 75-100 words Per minute 
Transcription from notes 20-25 words* Per minute 
Transcription from records 50-125 lines Per hour 
Filing or pulling cards 300 Per hour 


*Based on actual rates which approximate 3% of the copying rates 
required. 


(Continued on page 45) 
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“Eliminate the arbitrary and let the potential of each student become the standard.” 


How Long Must We Endure Standards by Injections 


If you are half the educational engineer you think you are then it is your task to 
determine the standards, and it is the businessman’s task to define the job he needs done. 
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By MARSDON A. SHERMAN 
Chico State College 
Chico, California 


Just how long are we going to sit and listen to the 
sage of advice of businessmen on what they think we 
ought to do to train people for office or any other kind 
of work. It’s an age old custom for Americans to be- 
lieve that anyone who has made a success of one thing 
or another ought to be an authority in all things. Years 
ago when Henry Ford made his millions on a produc- 
tion line, much talk was heard of running him for Presi- 
dent of the United States, likewise Lindberg, Mac- 
Arthur, and others. 


Businessman or Educator? 


In all other activities the businessman calls in an ex- 
pert, shows him the job to be done, gives him the neces- 
sary time, money, and equipment, and the expert or 
specialist carries on from there. Not so, however, in 
education. Referring to page 3 of the November 3, 
1948 issue of the WALL STREET JOURNAL we find our 
friends, the businessmen, listing twenty-three specific 
courses recommended for a well-rounded business career. 
Herein lies the quarrel, not with the businessman de- 
scribing the job to be done and then relying on the 
expert to get it dont, but with his stepping out of cos- 
tume and playing the role of ‘‘educator.”’ 

Let’s examine the expressed ideas of the businessman 
when he becomes an authority on education. In the arti- 
cle above mentioned business statistics takes the severest 
percentage of difference. Seventy-eight per cent of the 
educators believe it essential, but only thirty-two per 
cent of the businessmen consider it so. I presume they 
go on the theory that you always employ a good statis- 
tician, but who is going to read and interpret the ma- 
terials and reports that come out in statistical form 
today? The very article to which I refer requires a 
knowledge of statistics for the reader. Many speakers 
use statistics today in making comparisons—are we 
going to hire a statistician as a full time interpreter 
for the businessman of today? 

In further reviewing the article we find English litera- 
ture among the twenty-three suggested courses. In fact, 
English composition is first and literature is second on 
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the list. Every other subject named has some relation 
(several are quite remote) to the functions of business, 
but why English literature? Somewhere in the back- 
ground a small voice is saying ‘‘cultural, cultural.’’ 
If we need some culture with our education (and I 
think we need far more than we get) why stop at litera- 
ture. Where is art, music and other arts? 

I think we expect too much of Mr. Businessman. We 
assume that he knows precisely what is needed in all 
of his workers. He knows the job he wants done, but 
it is our job to define the specifications for the worker 
to do that job. At least it is if we are the experts we 
set ourselves up to be. We ask him about standards 
and degrees of skill and he tells us to ‘‘save face.’’ 

If we accept what he says and suffer as a result then 
we have no one else to blame but ourselves. 

Try this out on your local business executive some- 
time. Ask him how fast a girl would have to take dic- 
tation before he would hire her. He will answer you 
without hesitation, ‘‘one hundred twenty words a min- 
ute.’’ ‘‘And typewriting,’’ you say? His immediate 
answer would be ‘‘seventy or eighty words a minute.”’ 
Then ask, ‘‘and how fast do you dictate ordinarily?’’ 
Obviously he doesn’t know. Somewhere he has heard 
of those standards and he wants to get his money’s worth 
so he demands the best. 


A Very Old Story 


While we are talking about ‘‘getting the best’’ let 
us refer back to the article in the WALL STREET JOURNAL 
for one more item. A summary was made concerning 
their criticism of college graduates entering business or 
industry and I quote: 

‘“College graduates do not have*the right attitude toward 
their jobs or their business associates, as expressed in lack 
of industry and initiative, delusions of grandeur and inability 
to get along with people. They want to start at the top and 
‘advance’ from there. They want a lot of money but don’t 
want to work or get their hands dirty earning it. 

‘*A smaller number of businessmen think college graduates 
lack the fundamentals of arithmetic, spelling, writing, etc., 
and are incapable of ‘thinking straight.’ ’’ 
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“Trained workers should receive credit and be given a job commensurate with the training they have had.” 


Does that sound familiar? Businessmen were saying 
the same things twenty years ago and they have not 
revised the statement. Being educators we know that 
these criticisms are not only true of college graduates, 
but they are the shortcomings of all youth. Even these 
successful individuals making the criticism suffered from 
the same malady. One more thought, however, before 
we plunge into the work at hand, if young people were 
trained on the job they would expect to start at the 
very bottom and work their way up, but as long as 
businessmen expect full training in school at the expense 
of twelve to sixteen years of a young person’s life, they 
can’t expect him to start at the bottom. They are 
trained workers; they should receive credit and be given 
a job commensurate with the training they have had. 
If they are poorly trained then that is something else 
again. A well trained individual does not expect to 
start at the top, but he doesn’t expect to start at the 
bottom either. 


. Educational Engineering 


Don’t get your standards by injection. If you are 
half the educational engineer you think you are then 
it is your task to determine the standards, and it is the 
businessman’s task to define the job he needs done. 
Every time I pick up an article on ‘‘Standards’’ and 
read the words ‘‘make a community survey’’ I cringe 
to think of what follows. As I read on I am rarely 
disappointed. There -it is in bold print, ‘‘ As a spring- 
board for determining the standards of the offices, the 
employers were asked to state their minimum hiring 
requirements for typists, stenographers, and employees 
in accounting offices,’’' and then there are the ever 
present statistics stated in unamplified standards speeds 
of words per minute. Add to this course ‘‘Simon Pure 
Businessman’’ throws in a few choice remarks about 
all the very bad habits students have developed in 
school. Believe me he knows not whereof he speaks 
because we ourselves are not clear on the subject of 
standards. 


Let’s for the moment review the origin of standards— 
especially skill standards. Samuel Clemens or better 
known as Mark Twain bought one of the first type- 
writers on claim and demonstration of a speed of twelve 
words a minute. When he arrived at his home and 
examined the paper upon which the demonstration had 
been written, he found that the young lady had simply 
written the same word over and over again. Mark 
Twain saw the humorous side of the situation, but 
doesn’t it make you wonder how long this type of thing 
has gone on without our recognizing the fallacy of it? 


1Firra, Eva E. ‘Office Standards as Shown by a Survey of Industrial 
and Business Offices.” UBEA Forum Dec. ’48 pp. 18, 44. 
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Speed or Confusion 


Standards, in the beginning, just grew up like 
‘‘Topsy.’’ The first instructors insisted upon much 
practice, and proficiency depended upon the individual. 
With the passage of time and the increase in students, 
norms were recognized. Skills were developed in type- 
writing which far exceeded the speed of handwritten 
material. Such speeds were sensational and for the 
business schools during these early times the publication 
of things sensational was advertising par excellence. 

From that early era in the development of standards 
stems the confusion that exists today among teachers 
and businessmen. To gain greater prestige than their 
neighbor all a school had to do was advertise high 
standards. This practice, although beginning in the 
time of Mark Twain, is common today. Look through 
any number of school catalogs and you will see course 
descriptions proudly displaying minimum required 
speeds in words per minute. Read any number of arti- 
cles and you will wade through oceans of material deal- 
ing with words per minute. No mention, of course, on 
the length of time, difficulty of material, practiced or 
new, or most important of all, how they were. determined. 
‘‘There is considerable difference in skill for the person 
who ean type 30 words per minute for a ten minute 
period as compared to the person who can type 30 words 
a minute for only a one minute timed writing.’’? What 
ean these standards really mean when used so promis- 
cuously? They confuse teachers, mislead businessmen 
and frustrate students. Confusion on the part of the 
teacher arises when she discovers the standards are far 
above the average of the class. It takes considerable 
‘‘jockying’’ to get a class over the top if the standards 
are above the range of the average class. The business- 
man is repeating standards he has heard and read about 
when he should be talking in terms of job requirements. 

In making a job analysis survey for the state of Vir- 
ginia in 1944, we didn’t ask office managers what stand- 
ards they required for their workers. We did go to the 
workers themselves, however, and had them show us 
exactly what they did on the job. By making a job 
analysis we set up the standards. The businessman 
wants a day’s work done. This includes everything; 
personality to stamina. After he has described the day’s 
work to be done he should not be expected to go further. 
How ean he be expected to know how fast his stenog- 
rapher must type in order to turn out the reports for 
the day? How ean he be expected to know his own 
speed of dictation? As for the student—arbitrary speed 
standards violate all of the psychological laws of learn- 
ing concerning the treatment of individuals. 


Rowe, John L. “Justification for a Typewriting Grading Plan.” UBEA 
Forum Nov. ’48 pp. 35-37, 56. 

3Sherman, Marsdon A. “Job Analysis for Effective Teaching.” B.E.W. 
March 1946 pp. 373-375. 
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“Standards for the educator is a problem that requires considerable study .. .” 


Those Skills Learned on the Job 


Teachers and businessmen alike should consider that 
although students are taught (we assume) the most 
important skills in school, the greatest majority of their 
office routines are learned on the job. Glance through 
the list of duties entered into by office workers in the 
reference immediately above. Check those we sepeci- 
fically train for and those students must learn on the 
job. The point is self-evident. 


There is nothing remiss with learning certain skills 
on the job. If you are a realist you will say that skills 
ean be learned more efficiently on the job. The environ- 
ment is correct, the standards are self-evident and justi- 
fiable. The only difficulty lies in the fact that an 
employer can’t afford to spend the time on all such 
training and therefore delegates the more difficult and 
time consuming phases of training to the schools. With 
it he delegates the responsibility for proper specifica- 
tions to meet job needs. 


Understanding Needed First 


The greatest single barrier to the proper application 
of standards is lack of understanding. Standards are 
not and cannot be expressed solely in terms of speed. 
They must be qualified completely before they can be 
understood in their truest sense or applied with any 
degree of intelligence. Once these facts are accepted 
by educators, businessmen, and students we can progress 
toward a more enlightened form of education than has 
even been possible in the past. 


A Day’s Work 


1. From the standpoint of the businessman, standards 
can be expressed in two areas. One area is clearcut and 
relatively easy to express and achieve. The other area 
is not in the least cleareut or easy of achievement. It 
is fraught with complications varying from job to job 
and person to person. 


The first area in which the businessman is interested 
concerns itself with fundamental tasks. Mr. B has a 
business and his first desire is to get a day’s work done. 
If his secretary, bookkeeper, or clerk keeps the daily 
tasks current and up-to-date, Mr. B is satisfied. He 
makes no inquiry into their relative speeds of achieve- 
ment. If his work gets behind, then he begins to investi- 
gate the proficiency of his staff. He discovers either 
a lack of proficiency or a volume of work beyond the 
possibility of human endeavor. He replaces the em- 
ployee in the first instance or adds another to assist the 
overburdened employee in the second instance. 


This first area is cold and clear. The employer looks 
at his secretary as he would look at a machine. She 
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either completes the daily tasks or he decides, (a) to get 
a faster machine, (b) to get another machine and divide 
the work. 


In the other area standards are difficult to express. 
The businessman wants something that is partially inate 
in an individual and partially the result of training. 
He wants a worker who can get along with people, him- 
self, co-workers, and clientele. Not merely one who gets 
along with others but one who actually and aggressively 
fosters goodwill. He feels this so strongly that he is 
willing, on occasion, to relax some of his adherences 
in the first area to be assured of co-operation in the 
second area. 


This second area covers personality. There is no 
standardized type of personality at least not one that 
we can define. A medical receptionist, for example, for 
Dr. A has to co-operate with Dr. A and Dr. A’s patients. 
Dr. B’s receptionist finds Dr. B to be a very different 
person from Dr. A and likewise his group of patients. 
This requires a variation of personality. Still wider 
variations are found when comparing the personality 
requirements of Dr. A and those required of the recep- 
tionist for an executive of a large structural engineering 
firm, a journalist, an attorney and the like. Adding to 
the complications of this area are such factors as ini- 
tiative, honesty, emotional stability, health, aggressive- 
ness, neatness, diligence, willingness, conscientiousness, 
ad infinitum. To some of these we can contribute 
through school training, others are inherent or for some 
other reason beyond our control. So much then for a 
partial understanding of standards from the business- 
man’s viewpoint. 


Quantity Determined by Capacity 


2. Standards for the educator is a problem that re- 
quires considerable study because of the whole hearted 
acceptance of speed in words per minute or timed pro- 
duction without qualification. The educator has a num- 
ber of factors to consider. First in the mind of educa- 
tors heretofore has been ‘‘how much.’’ How much 
speed must a student develop in order to take and hold 
a job for which he has had training? In determining 
the amount of skill required you must consider the 
variation from job to job and allowances for various 
individuals within the same job. The standard ‘‘how 
much’’ is broader than you think. It includes the clerk 
who fills in a few forms on oceasion and the secretary 
who. takes dictation on the typewriter. Determining 
that standard goes into problems of survey and analysis. 
Setting up the specifications for a job projected by the 
businessman, you cannot express it arbitrarily on a word 
per minute basis. When you say ‘‘how much’’ you 


(Continued on page 46) 
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“Schools must train beyond the needs for the beginning jobs.” 


NOMA Studies Office Job Requirements 


Both business educators and office managers have, in recent years, shown increasing interest 
in the determination of standards or vocational requirements for beginning office jobs. 


By WAYNE C. REESMAN 

Education Chairman for Area VIII, NOMA 
Wisconsin Electric Power Company 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


During the past few years the tight labor market has 
caused office managers to open their doors to job seekers 
who were not fully qualified. Standards, where they 
existed, were relaxed. The high school graduates who 
made reasonably good impressions during their inter- 
views were employed because of the great need for 
workers even though they were not highly proficient. The 
inevitable result has in many eases been a dissatisfied 
employer and a misplaced and dissatisfied office em- 
ployee. 

The shortage of high school graduates seeking office 
jobs has been further complicated by the apparent tend- 
ency for the better qualified students to be guided away 
from business education and into college preparatory 
work. This tendency to swing away from vocational 
training when ‘‘times are good’’ and toward vocational 
training when ‘‘times are poor’’ exaggerates the em- 
ployment situation; when the demand is great, the sup- 
ply of qualified graduates is low and when the business 
eyele turns downward, reducing the demand, there is 
an oversupply of office job seekers. 

Office managers have been criticized by educators for 
allowing a reduction in employment standards and in 
the standards of proficiency, deportment, and dress of 
the employee. It is said that such lowering of standards 
automatically reflects back into the school and makes it 
more difficult for instructors to demand high standards. 
In the office managers’ defense it can certainly be said 
that not one condoned the relaxing of job standards. 
Progressive office managers are now looking forward to 
the day when they can again be selective in the employ- 
ment of office personnel. This is not to imply that they 

‘seek all of the ‘‘A’’ students, but they do wish to select 
those high school graduates who have the best potential 
ability for office work and who have reached the highest 
level of proficiency in specific fields of business training 
such as typwriting, stenography, and machine caleula- 
tion. 

In the selection of office personnel, the office manager 
must be aware of the interplay of three factors which 
to a large extent determine the success or failure of 
an employee (assuming that the working conditions and 
facilities are adequate). 
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One, he must determine as scientifically as possible 
the capacity of the graduates—the limits of their poten- 
tial ability for the general field of office work for which 
they are being employed. This is being done in the gen- 
eral clerical field with a very good degree of accuracy 
by the use of intelligence tests and simple clerical tests. 
The former, among other things, reveals the applicant’s 
ability to assimilate instructions and progress up the 
promotional ladder to more difficult assignments. The 
latter reveals the applicant’s ability to work with figures 
rapidly and accurately. Those who carelessly answer too 
many simple problems such as 5 per cent of $1.00 equals 
20 cents, obviously cannot be trusted to figure discounts 
on vendor’s bills or to caleulate customers’ bills aceu- 
rately. 

Second, he must determine the achievement level or 
proficiency level of the graduate for such jobs as type- 
writing, stenography or machine calculation. Here the 
progressive businessman uses at least three sources of 
information: (1) the school graduate’s grades in the 
specific subject, (2) the rating of the graduate by his 
teachers and (3) the results of achievement tests such 
as the National Business Entrance Test, or company 
developed tests requiring the typing of a page from 
handwritten copy or the taking and transcription of a 
letter. 

Third, he must try to determine if the applicant has 
that indefinite and elusive characteristic generally called 
‘‘drive’’ by observing him during the interview and 
judging from his past record in school. 

The determination of capacity without consideration 
for level of achievement or ‘‘drive’’ may result in pro- 
longed and costly training on the job or poor perform- 
ance due to a disinclination of employees to work up to 
the level of their capacities. A determination of the level 
of achievement and the ‘‘drive’’ factor without a knowl- 
edge of the potential capacity of applicants for office 
work may result in excessive follow-up and supervision 
and the stagnation of the office force for there will be 
no natural flow of qualified employees up the promo- 
tional ladder. 

Both business educators and office managers have, in 
recent years, shown increasing interest in the determina- 
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“Business educators have responsibility . . . developing the minds of business students.” 


tion of standards or vocational requirements for begin- 
ning office jobs. At Business Educator Night meetings 
in NOMA Chapters throughout the United States and 
Canada, educators and businessmen have discussed in 
general terms the requirements of office work. We have 
now cleared the way through these discussions for the 
determintaion of the more specific job requirements. 
Valuable studies of the frequency of occurrence of 
specific operations assigned to beginning office employees 
have been made by such NOMA Chapters as Pittsburgh 
and Seattle and by many local business-educator groups. 
The results of these surveys can be reviewed carefully 
and used as a general guide in curriculum planning and 
counseling. 


Vocation Requirements Committee 


In order to earry on studies of job requirements on 
a national basis, the Educational Committee of NOMA 
has set up a separate national sub-committee known as 
the Vocational Requirements Committee. The work of 
this committee has a two-fold purpose: (1) To acquaint 
business teachers and vocational guidance counsellors 
with the job content, production and quality require- 
ments, and personal traits required on various office jobs. 
It is hoped that through a knowledge of these require- 
ments, educators will develop a curriculum and a course 
content that will train their business students to meet 
these job requirements; (2) To determine for office man- 
agers what proficiency standards are expected from high 
school graduates and from employees who are thoroughly 
experienced. It is believed that the profession of office 
management can be advanced considerably by the deter- 
mination of universally acceptable beginning standards 
and yardsticks for the measurement of.a good day’s 
work for experienced employees. 


The committee, having established its purpose, pro- 
ceeded to review the possible methods of obtaining the 
necessary information. The most apparent problems 
were (1) how to obtain sufficient returns from a survey 
to make a statistically sound analysis of the information 
and (2) once the information is gathered how to pre- 
sent it in usable form to both educators and office man- 
agers. Because of the detailed information required, it 
was essential that there be a common understanding of 
the type of information required and the necessity for 
reporting in detail the conditions under which the work 
is performed. Inasmuch as most of the more than one 
hundred chapters of NOMA in the United States and 
Canada have active educational committees, it was de- 
cided to work through these committees. Each was asked 
to appoint a committee man to carry on vocational re- 
quirement studies at the local chapter level. This had 
the advantage of encouraging chapter participation and 
provided for the personal contact and counseling which 
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is essential in a comprehensive study of this nature. It 
was also hoped that local educator members of business- 
educational advisory committees would offer to assist the 
local vocational requirements committee man in contact- 
ing local companies that have established and are using 
specific job standards. 


Job Specification Form Developed 


In order to build a house that will fill the needs of 
his client, a building contractor follows his ‘‘spees’’ or 
specifications. Business educators similarly are charged 
with the responsibility of so developing the minds, dex- 
terities, attitudes, personalities, and characters of their 
business students that they meet the specifications for 
jobs in the modern office. With these parallelisms in 
mind a job specification form was developed and will 
be used in the gathering of information about office jobs. 
Although this form was simple, the directions for its 
preparation were so involved that a job breakdown was 
prepared to accompany the form. This job breakdown 
shows the exact step to be taken in filling out the form 
and the ‘‘key points’’ to be remembered as the informa- 
tion is gathered. In addition, a sample job specification 
for the job of typist in a typical company was prepared. 

On March 1, a letter was sent to each of the area 
educational chairmen in the fourteen NOMA areas of 
the United States and Canada soliciting their coopera- 
tion in gathering the necessary information in each of 
their areas. The letter was accompanied by a supply of 
job specification forms, the instruction sheets, and 
sample specification forms. The area chairmen were 
requested to write a letter to the educational committees 
in the local chapters in their areas asking them to (1) 
appoint a committee member to carry out the aims of 
the vocational requirements committee at the local chap- 
ter level, (2) request the vocational requirements com- 
mittee man to determine which local companies are using 
definite employment standards for specifie office jobs and 
standards for experienced employees on these jobs, (3) 
request the committee man to arrange for the prepara- 
tion of job specification forms for as many jobs or opera- 
tions as possible and to send the specifications to the 
national committee, and (4) follow-up to see that the 
job is done. 


Problems in Survey 


A great many complications arise in a study of this 
nature. Some of these are apparent at the present time 
and-other may develop as the studies continue. Ex- 
amples of some of the problems now apparent follow: 

1. Secondary schools have assumed the responsibility 
for vocational training for only a limited number of 
jobs. There still appears to be much difference of opin- 

(Continued on page 47) 
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“The NBET certificate should be helpful to students in obtaining employment.” 


Use Made by Schools and Business of the 
National Business Entrance Tests 


Much credit is due all persons and organizations that have ‘given leadership 
to the development of the National Business Entrance Tests program. 


By PAUL S. LOMAX 

Chairman, Department of Business Education 
New York University 

New York, New York 


This is a preliminary report of an inquiry that is 
being made by the UBEA Research Foundation to de- 
termine the use that has been made by schools and busi- 
ness of the 1948 National Business Entrance Tests. The 
purpose of this inquiry is to consider what specific 
studies might be made of this use of the tests that would 
result in (1) improvements in the tests themselves and 
(2) their extensive use by schools and business. 

These tests are intended to measure job competencies 
of beginning office workers in bookkeeping, machine 
calculation, stenographic, typewriting, and general office 
clerical kinds of work. This testing program is managed 
by a Joint Committee on Tests that represents the Na- 
tional Office Management Association and the United 
Business Education Association. The Joint Committee 
thus briefly describes the character of each test :* J 

‘*1, Bookkeeper. It is difficult to test the work of a book- 
keeper in a short time. It is, therefore, necessary to sam- 
ple common bookkeeping operations and knowledges. The 
test includes the application of recording techniques, the 
preparation of statements, and the locating and correct- 
ing of inaccuracies. 

«*2. Typist. Only infrequently is a typist required to type 
from plain copy. The NBET in typewriting follows the 
more common office jobs, such as filling in forms, copying 
forms, setting up statistics, addressing for window en- 
velopes, typing from rough draft, ete. The following 
of directions is important in this test. 

‘¢3. Stenographer. The work of a stenographer assumes the 
ability to take ordinary dictation for a reasonable length 
of time and transcribe the notes promptly and acceptably. 
Thus, this test requires the taking of dictation for a 
period of thirty minutes, and ninety minutes is allowed 
for transcription. 

“*4, Calculating Machine Operator. The calculating machine 
operator must be able to handle a variety of computations 
rapidly and accurately, as well as to maintain a satis- 
factory pace by the hour. Hence, a two-hour production 
test, made up of samplings of computational work com- 
mon to many offices, is used. Only correct answers are 
acceptable. 

‘<5. General Office Clerk. This test includes measurement of 
facility in the skills of checking and classification, of 
ability to interpret and produce handwritten or typed 
business forms common to this field of work, and a knowl- 
edge of and speed in the finding and filing of business 
materials.’’ 

1Quoted from a circular, ‘General Information on National Business 


trance Tests.” For a copy, write to National Office Management Asso- 
ciation, 12 East Chelten Avenue, Philadelphia 44, Pennsylvania. 
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In addition to these competency tests for beginners 
in five different kinds of office work, there is also a 
business fundamentals and general information test. 


Extent of Participation in the 1948 Testing Program 


In the following tabulation it is noticed that 55 test 
centers have been set up in 21 states and the District 
of Columbia. There are 149 schools and school systems 
associated with these 55 test centers. However, there 
are only 39 business firms of 11 states and the District of 
Columbia that have participated in the testing program. 
We in this inquiry have thus far learned of no business 
concern that is making regular use of these tests for the 
employment of beginners in the kinds of office work rep- 
resented by the tests, although we assume there are at 
least a few such firms. It is evident that there is a real © 
selling job to be done for this testing program by the 
National Office Management Association among its more 
than 100 chapters and by the United Business Educa- 
tion Association among its large membership. 


Number Number Number 
Test Participating Participating 
State Centers Schools Firms 

9 11 4 
District of Columbia ... 2 8 2 
Massachusetts ......... 8 20 4 
New 3 15 0 
MOR 2 6 4 
North Carolina ........ i | 2 4 
Pennsylvania ...... 30 4 
2 3 0 

55 149 39 


“Much commendable progress has been achieved with this program.” 


Proportion of Students Qualifying for Certificates 


Students who satisfactorily pass the test at the stand- 
ards set by the Joint Committee are given a certificate 
of competency. This certificate should be helpful to 
students in obtaining employment, particularly among 
business firms that are members of the National Office 
Management Association. The certificate should also be 
helpful to schools in indicating to them how well their 
office training programs are measuring up to best office 
employment standards. 

The following tabulation shows the number and per- 
cent of students who qualified for certificates, as given 
in a report to the Joint Committee: 


Secondary School College Total 
Num- Per- Num- Per- Num- Per- 
ber cent ber cent ber cent 
Business Funda- 
mentals and Gen- 
eral Information 
1926 89 436 97 2362 90 
Bookkeeping Test. 430 68 77 68 507 
General Office Cleri- 
264 66 32 96 296 =69 
Machine Caleula- 
96 58 25 «56 121 57 
Stenographic Test. 827 28 324 59 115137 
Typewriting Test... 752 71 165 89 917 74 


Since the passing standards of these tests are pre- 
sumably established in terms of units that are not com- 
parable among the tests, a person should not compare 
the different test results with one another. For a given 
test, as in the case of the stenographic test, it is inter- 
esting to observe that a much higher percent of the col- 
lege students passed than of the secondary school stu- 
dents. However, as we point out in the next section of 
this article, there was no standard plan followed in 
the selection of students to take the test in the various 
test centers. Hence, even for a given test, no compari- 
son should be made between test results of the secondary 
school group and of the college group of students. 


How Schools Selected Persons Who Took 1948 Tests 


There was no uniform basis of selection of persons to 
take the different tests, such as requiring students to 
have achieved certain prescribed standards of compe- 
tency. The basis of selection that was used by School 
No. 1 was ‘‘top half of commercial students.’’ School 
No. 2 ‘‘allowed all students who were interested to take 
the tests.’’ School No. 3 reported that ‘‘those were 
selected who seemed to have reasonable chances of pass- 
ing.’’ School No. 4 sent all its seniors to the testing 
center and had them take the NBET in typewriting 
‘*as a final test.’’ School No. 5 said, ‘‘ All of our students 
who take vocational bookkeeping, i.e., a course beyond 
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the first two semesters, were given the NBET in book- 
keeping.’’ School No. 6 followed the plan that students 
who take the tests ‘‘must have a C or average grade and 
be above the freshman level.’’ 

Because of this lack of a uniform plan to select stu- 
dents to take the different tests, as we have previously 
stated, great caution should be taken in making com- 
parison of test results between the secondary school and 
college levels and among the various schools at the same 
level. 


The Tests as Measures of Job Competency 


The 1948 National Business Entrance Tests were pre- 
pared by well-qualified school and business representa- 
tives under the supervision of the Joint Committee on 
Tests of the NOMA and the UBEA. Nevertheless, it 
is desirable to have business firms who have used these 
tests to select persons for initial office employment, give 
evidence as to how satisfactory or unsatisfactory the 
passing standards of the tests are in relation to the job 
standards (desirable goals of attainment) set up by 
such business concerns. Thus far we have received no 
data of this kind. 

It also seems desirable to inquire of business users if 
the kinds of performances required of persons who take 
the tests sufficiently sample the typical kinds of office 
work to be done in the types of jobs that the tests 
represent. Likewise we have received no data of this 
kind. 


Suggestions from Schools for Improvement of the Tests 


Since the number of persons from whom we have 
heard is too small to warrant drawing of conclusions, 
we list the reactions of several school users to indicate 
some possible improvements. 

School No. 1 believes that in the bookkeeping test there 
should be ‘‘more testing in finding and correcting 
errors,’’ and in the general office clerical test ‘‘less filing 
and more general duties’’ should be included. School 
No. 2. thinks that in the stenographiec test the ‘‘ma- 
terial should be more general in nature; some letters 
are too technical.’’ School No. 3 expresses the point 
of view that in the stenographiec test it is desirable to 
‘*reduce the number of technical terms.’’ School No. 4 
has this to say, ‘‘The stenographiec test is so much more 
difficult than the typewriting test that there is no com- 
parison between them. Perhaps the seoring plan of the 
stenographie test is responsible, in part, for the very 
poor showing in results.’’ School No. 5 observes that 
the general clerical test ‘‘should include a greater va- 
riety of items, e.g., telephone, simple arithmetic prob- 
lems, and simple banking procedure. This is just a 
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“The summer’s experiences puts one in the ‘know’ about the office.” 


Summer Assignment: Employment in a Large Office 


Miss Beavers and Miss Box returned to their school work with some changed ideas. They 
recognized that most of the ideas were not new, but putting them into action was new. 


By HARRY HUFFMAN 
The University of Oklahoma 
Norman, Oklahoma 


Is it really worthwhile for teachers to spend a summer 
in a business office? Do they leave with a better knowl- 
edge of what it means to turn out their fair share of 
usable work? Do they actually improve their instruction 
as a result? Yes, say both Miss Blanche Beavers and 
Miss Dorothy J. Box' who spent last summer as em- 
ployees in large concerns in Oklahoma City. Miss 
Beavers, head of a junior college business department, 
worked as vacation relief personnel in a half-dozen dif- 
ferent positions with the central offices of the Home 
State Life Insurance Company. Miss Box, a high school 
teacher, worked in similar positions with the South- 
western Division of General Mills. The work was super- 
vised by members of the National Office Management 
Association and the writer. In addition, they received 
both graduate credit? and pay. 

Did these teachers discover that there is a lot to be 
learned and that they ean do a better job with their own 
students in the fall? Yes, for two important reasons. 
First, they were sensitive to their educational responsi- 
bilities. Second, they worked under the supervision of a 
sympathetic office manager according to a thoughtfully 
planned schedule of work. Neither Miss Beavers nor 
Miss Box were foreigners to the business office. Miss 
Box, for example, had spent two years in the accounting 
department of the Southwestern Bell Telephone Com- 
pany before she began teaching. Miss Beavers had even 
more work experience to her credit. She had been em- 
ployed in the offices of a wholesaling business and a 
trucking firm, as well as in civil service positions for a 
little less than a total of three years. 

Before they began work last summer, both teachers 
reported they anticipated that they would quickly make 
friends with a limited number of persons, easily use 
their highly developed raw skills of typewriting and 
taking dictation, and passively assume that personal 
relations would be as simple as they are in school. For 
example, prior to this current experience, Miss Beavers 
said 


1Experiences described in the article were secured from the diaries kept 
by Misses Beavers and Box. : 


2Justification and background of the plan is described in more detail in 
the January, 1949 Clearing House, pages 276-280. 
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Stepping into this modern business office was just like moving 
from a humble cottage to a palatial home. I had not expected 
the contrast. Naturally, I expected this large office to be 
different in style and manner from the small offices where I 
previously had worked. I expected to find clerks doing the 
same thing day after day never seeing the entire picture of 
the firm. Adjusting to company procedures and getting to 
work on time in a large city would be simple, I thought. Mak- 
ing friends and feelings at home with employees would re- 
quire little effort. If, as a new worker, I could perform effi- 
ciently at the typewriter, transcribe easily from my shorthand 
notes, and arrange business letters according to an acceptable 
style, then, I was almost sure to be rated as a number one 
worker in this company. 
Miss Box adds the following: 

I thought the office would be small and that I should have to 
get along with the mill employees of General Mills. I, too, 
believed that typewriting copy, writing shorthand, and setting 
up letters were adequate for general office work. I expect I 
anticipated that the offices would be equipped and lighted 
similarly to our classrooms. As far as typewriting is con- 
cerned I had an idea that it would be largely straight copy 
I thought that odd jobs would be taken care of by someon: 
else and that the company would probably hire extra help 
when rush jobs came along. 

The foregoing statements give a generalized picture 
of what these two teachers thought the scope of their 
summer’s experience might include. To a certain extent 
these also indicate the objectives of their last year’s 
teaching. The remainder of this paper is devoted to 
some changes which occurred in their generalized pic- 
ture of business offices and, of course, the objectives of 
their instruction. Three parts follow : summaries of work 
by each person, highlights of their summer’s experience, 
and the resulting changes in their methods of teaching. 
A summary of the work of each teacher indicates the 
type of training received during the summer. 


The Program of Miss Box 

Miss Box reports having worked in the following de- 
partments, together with the time spent in each: 

1. The Mailing and Supply Room Department—oper- 
ated postage-metering machine, electric mimeograph and 
duplicating machines, and addressing machine; shaved 
voice-recording machine records; wrapped premiums; 
prepared stamp reports; drove company pickup car to 
bank and post office. (2 weeks) 
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“First, they were sensitive to their educational responsibilities.” 


2. The Typewriting Department—filled out special re- 
port forms; typed letters and master copies; cut stencils ; 
and filed correspondence, check stubs, and reports. (2 
weeks ) 

3. The Statistical Department—posted reports to per- 
manent records. (1 week) 

4. The Manufacturing Department—acted as secre- 
tary to the manager ; took dictation ; transcribed records ; 
typed letters, master copies for duplicators, bulletins, 
and reports; cut stencils; and made up special files. (3 
weeks) 

5. The Branch Office, Grocery Products Department, 
located downtown—took dictation, transcribed records, 
made up special reports, typed tabulated material, typed 
salesmen’s shipping orders, typed invoices and contracts, 
and filed correspondence and reports. (2 weeks) 

6. The Traffic Department and Purity Oats Depart- 
ment—transcribed records, filled out report forms, and 
recorded results for a contest. (1 week) 


Miss Beavers records her work experience below: 

1. The Cash Surrender Desk—typed information on 
forms, typed form letters, filed, pulled applications from 
files, checked and made corrections, and made data 
sheets. (3 days) 

2. The Lapse and Transfer Desk—figured commis- 
sions, typed addressed on ecards, figured lapses, checked 
tabulating tape, and made endorsements on policies. (2 
days) 

3. The Home Office Debit Desk—took care of trans- 
fers, typed pending transfer letters, typed account ecards, 
typed index ecards, counted money, made changes in 
addresses, typed postal cards for due premiums, ad- 
dressed postal cards, and stuffed envelopes. (10 days) 

4. The Monthly Debit Ordinary Department—figured 
commissions on lapses and transfers, typed premium 
notices on cards, typed with error or erasure apprecia- 
tion letters, typed without error endorsements on poli- 
cies, filed numerically and alphabetically, and typed 
account ecards. (3 days) 

5. The Filing Department—filed alphabetically and 
numerically, made dummy applications, typed cards, 
pulled files, and straightened files. (2 days) 

6. The Agency Department—typed form letters, took 
dictation, typed master copies, used the duplicating ma- 
chine, transcribed letters, arranged and sorted, filed life 
register sheets, wrote on the blackboard, typed instruc- 
tions for agency schools, wrote birthday greetings to offi- 
cials in other states, and computed averages for bulle- 
tins. (2 weeks) 

7. The Tabulating Department — observed I.B.M. op- 
erations. (1 day) 

8. The Policy Department—checked applications to 
see if all questions were answered, typed route tickets, 
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typed tickets for retail credit inspection, made produc- 
tion reports, typed policies on electric typewriter 
(neither error or erasure allowed), checked policies with 
route tickets, typed letters, and used hand-operated dup- 
licator (3 days) 

9. The Underwriting Department—checked applica- 
tions and requested medicals, numbered applications 
and checked all information with various records, looked 
for information concerning various diseases, and decided 
whether or not the applicant was a desirable risk. 
(3 days) 

10. The Cashier Department—manually posted to ae- 
count ecards with pen and ink, typed reports, counted 
money, typed tabulated materials, and sorted and filed. 
(3 days) 


Highlights of the Summer 


These teachers emphasized that their summer’s experi- 
ence was valuable. Some highlights of what they be- 
lieved to be the most valuable are: 


Adjustment to the Office Atmosphere 

(a) Working in an air-conditioned, florescent-lighted, 
and well-equipped office. 

(b) Finding out what it means to orient quickly and 
satisfactorily to a large office. 


Adjustment to Personnel 

(ec) Knowing how to maintain sufficient reserve in 
dealing with fellow employees. 

(d) Studying the character traits of those success- 
fully holding various jobs and observing the traits most 
suitable to their jobs. 

(e) Knowing how to work with people in a pleasing 
and commendable manner. 


Adjustment to Dictation and Transcription 

(f) Taking dictation for four straight hours and 
transcribing for eight hours. 

(g) Taking minutes of meetings and transcribing 
them. 

(h) Taking dictation over the long-distance telephone. 


Adjustment to Machines and Office Methods 

(i) Operating new and modern office equipment: 
postage-metering machine, addressing machines, elec- 
trie typewriters, calculators, and duplicators (large 
sizes). 

(j) Filling out special forms on the typewriter, in- 
eluding multiple-copy shipping orders, customers’ in- 
voices, premium receipts books, insurance forms, and 
delivery contracts—all of which initiate a dozen other 
activities and for which other employees were waiting. 

(k) Arranging and organizing materials for efficient 
use. 

(1) Checking and rechecking work until absolutely 
positive that it was without error or omitted material. 
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“Second, they worked under supervision of a sympathetic office manager... .” 


(m) Reading the barely legible handwriting of a 
department manager for instruction and from which to 
write letters. : 

(n) Deciding which of a number of tasks at hand 
must be done first, making a quick mental plan of the 
order of doing the other tasks so that the results will 
move to their proper places on schedule. 


Adjustment to Become a Part of the Organization 


(0) Becoming conscious of the suggestion-box system 
and observing the results of the proposals of others. 

(p) Being willing to do odd jobs and a share of the 
rush work—a specific example was reported by Miss Box. 
Everyone was expected to dust and wrap premiums for 
rush mailing whether she were a private secretary or a 
general clerk. 

(q) Being close to the department head who was 
negotiating with a labor organization over a strike for 
higher wages. 

(r) Sharing responsibilities during special company 
gatherings—a specific example was reported by Miss 
Beavers. She helped to serve lunch and refreshments 
to those attending agency schools. She arranged furni- 
ture for meetings and acted as a hostess to visiting 
employees. 

The sampling of the above listed experiences ulti- 
mately lead to changes in teaching methods and outlook. 
A few of these are now displayed. 


Resultant Changes in Outlook 


Both Miss Beavers and Miss Box returned to their 
schools with some definitely changed ideas. They recog- 
nized that most of them are not new in the sense that 
they never before have been discussed. To them, how- 
ever, putting some of them into action is new. Each 
of these ideas is thus grounded on their own concrete 
experience. Together, they are certain that 

(a) the summer’s experience puts one in the ‘‘know”’ 
about the office 

(b) the ability to operate efficiently at spurt speeds 
is no guarantee that the skill has been brought to an 
eight-hour day office standard 

(ec) business teachers should be required to have 
satisfactory business or office experience before certi- 
fication 

(d) sinee they not only collected a file of business 
papers and forms but also worked on them, they do a 
superior piece of instruction 

(e) they should read publications which have to do 
with business and office management 

(f) they have become well acquainted with up-to-date 
office equipment 

In addition, they have decided to teach more carefully 
how to 
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(g) typewrite numbers and tabulated information 
(h) listen to, make note of, and follow direction 
(i) file hundreds of papers without error 

(j) dress and act suitably on the job 

(k) improve personal traits 

(1) adjust easily to different duties 


Both teachers emphasize that what is really new 
is that they are acting on these changes. In the pre- 
vious year they knew that such changes were important 
but did not have sufficient and authentic experience to 
act upon them. Some readers of this article will say, 
‘We have been doing many of these things all along.’’ 
To them Miss Beavers and Miss Box will say, ‘‘ Maybe 
so, but if you spend a summer in a planned and super- 
vised work experience program, you will return enthusi- 
astically to your teaching positions with changes in your 
way of teaching. And you’ll want to tell others about 
them.”’ 

Again this summer several professionally-minded busi- 
ness teachers in Oklahoma and other states will be doing 
what Miss Beavers and Miss Box did last summer. 
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SMITHLINE AND THOMPSON 
BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


Revised Edition 

By Henry Smithline and Clyde O. Thompson 

A streamlined revision of the widely used “Thompson’s,” 
one of the most successful business artihmetic texts ever 
published. It is an outstanding book in the field in content, 
problem material and illustrations. An example of the com- 
pleteness and modern coverage given the subject of business 
arithmetic is illustrated in the treatment of such topics as: 
commissions, aliquot parts, sales mark-up and mark-downs, 
buying and selling stocks, installment payments, Foreign 
Trade, social security and unemployment insurance, etc. 


Cloth bound 494 pages Cae" 
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PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 
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Publishers of Thomas Shorthand Texts— 
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Teaching Aids—Dvorak 
(Continued from page 13) 


Slides were therefore used to bring together letter 
style and form of punctuation. Here was a way of 
highlighting ‘‘full block with open punctuation,’’ let 
us say. It seemed as if my throat was clearer than 
usual on the days the slides were used. The students 
did more discussing, and I simply did less talking. 

Though I used my letter mechanic slides as a means 
of refreshing students’ memories of work they had had 
in typewriting class, these same slides could be used 
in typewriting classes. They could also be used in 
business correspondence classes for review purposes. 

Another possibility arose in advanced shorthand work. 
Concentrating on mailability of letters, the students 
had to be especially careful when making corrections 
on letters that were not mailable upon transcription. 
Some students are better than others at proofreading, 
and some are better at correcting errors. No matter 
how good a job of teaching professional and non- 
professional crowding and spreading is done in type- 
writing classes, there are students who need extra at- 
tention. If the class is weak generally, taking class time 
to show slides of crowding and spreading is worth- 
while. Should only a few students need attention, the 
slides may be shown to them out of class, or the students 
may be shown individually the art of spreading and 
crowding letters and numbers in order to produce mail- 


able copy. In any ease, follow-up work on crowding 
and spreading is necessary once the slides are shown. 
No doubt countless uses of 314”x4” slides in both be- 
ginning and advanced shorthand exist. My experience 
with the uses I have discovered has been satisfying. 
Make one or two yourself and feel the satisfaction and 
sense the interest that comes with variety in a classroom. 


Teaching Aids—Hiehle 
(Continued from page 13) 

With such problems in mind the coordinator visits the 
students on the job. During the next few days, the pu- 
pils study details of correct speech, tone and enuncia- 
tion, importance of certain mannerisms or patterns, and 
recognition of usual questions and answers. Then they 
decide on accepted ways for answering the office tele- 
phone and each pupil prepares her first recording. The 
recording is played back and studied carefully, sugges- 
tions are given for improvement, and another recording 
is prepared. After several recordings, each with added 
conversation, the student, aware of improvement in her 
voice, gains confidence in her telephone technique. 

A real incentive for improvement is provided by havy- 
ing each student keep a record of her employer’s sug- 
gestions for improvement and prepare a recording of 
those actually used. In making these conversational re- 
cordings, the speaker talks slowly and in a conversational 
tone. A series of practical suggestions such as: accurate 
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typing of index cards and labels to save time, removing 
or re-arranging office equipment to save steps in filing, 
training her memory to retain most-used names in meet- 
ing customers, and planning her day with written re- 
minders on a daily diary log. 

Other recordings include information concerning sort- 
ing, counting and wrapping money, the methods used 
to clean and file stencils, and the codes and most-used 
terms of the telegraph office. 

Recording a job analysis or breakdown of a daily 
routine job takes much study, demonstration, and ob- 
servation for both the pupil and the teacher, but detailed 
reports contribute most to the effectiveness of teaching 
through use of the wire recorder. 

The detailed recordings played back permit the entire 
class to hear the steps outlined for the best performance 
of the duty. Voice improvement is studied and criti- 
eized. A recording of an activity such as folding a let- 
ter, typewriting a membership card, preparing a ‘‘trip- 
tik’’ routing, inking an addressing plate and using the 
many office gadgets, discussed step-by-step affords an 
opportunity for effective learning by the new office work- 
er. When followed by student demonstrations with group 
participation, the wire recorder is particularly adapted 
to presenting informational material for practice and 
detailed study. 

Teacher and employer alike share the recorder for 
daily teaching procedures and office experiences—both 
adding to the improvement of school planning and busi- 
ness management. 

As the teacher-coordinator plans her work, she out- 


lines five or more objectives for the week closely related 
to the school work being studied and correlated with 
her daily office visitations. These objectives are recorded 
at the beginning of the week. The pupils take the record- 
ing in shorthand for their notebook record and prepare 
an improvement guide with which to compare the eval- 
uation prepared by the coordinator when making the 
visit. Such objectives for one week may be: 

1. To observe the correct technique in writing numerals in 

longhand. 

2. To note the use of blotters, erasures, and carbons in book- 

keeping work. 

3. To evaluate the importance of accurate copying and record- 

ing of figures. 

4. To note pupils posture, at counter, machine, table, desk, or 

chair. 

5. To wateh fingering while operating an adding machine or 

comptometer. 

6. To secure from pupil the week’s vocabulary of technical 

terms for spelling purposes and typing drills. 

7. To visualize new trends, new procedures, new learning situa- 

tions for student’s growth and program of expansion. 

The units on statements, invoicing, billing, and bank- 
ing routine make for excellent recording material. Fol- 
lowing informal observations of the student and a con- 
ference with her employer, the teacher can record the 
findings. From this recording, the students learn of 
their successes and failures during the current day’s 
work experience. 

The teacher-coordinator has the opportunity of secur- 
ing from the employer dictation material such as, mes- 
sages, letters, reports, memoranda, and daily notes to be 
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A 5-Step Learning 
Pattern 


1. Functional approach 

2. Step-by-step explanation 
3. Illustrative example 
4. 
5. 


Immediate practice 
Spaced cumulative review 
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The instructional matter and the problems are graded 
according to their difficulty and sequence. Easy principles 
come first and more difficult principles come later. 
Easier problems come first and harder problems come 
later. To prepare students for complex problems, the 
subordinate skills and knowledges are presented early 
so that when a difficult principle is to be taught the 
student has already learned everything except the one 
new principle. 
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Bookkeeping and Accounting 
(Continued from page 12) 


The student accepts criticisms well. 

The student is eager to learn. 

The student is co-operative. 

The student gets along well with his fellow workers. 
The student is proficient in certain areas. 


We, however, were just as interested in the weak 
points, in order that they might be corrected while the 
students were still in training. Some general adverse 
criticisms were: | 

1. Lack of dependability. The students do not tell their em- 

ployer when they are leaving at the close of the day. In 
the event they cannot report to the office because of illness 
or some other cause, they do not inform the office. 

2. Appearance could be better. The students should report 

to work looking professional rather than collegiate. 

3. Secretarial students do not have enough confidence in them- 

selves when taking dictation. 

4. Punctuation, spelling and English grammar could be much 
better. 

Should know more about office etiquette. 

Should exercise better judgment in handling situations. 

Do not apply knowledge of typing techniques at all times 

when setting up form material. 

8. Secretarial students lack ‘‘crispness’’ or alertness in ap- 
pearance, walk, thought and in going about their work, 
in many cases. 


Job Analyses and Evaluation of Work 


To be meaningful, the visits should always be fol- 
lowed by a private conference with the student at a 
time and place convenient for both student and teacher. 
The suecess of the conference depends mostly on the 
mutual respect the two persons have for each other. 
Much can be learned regarding working conditions, 
business policies, the student’s attitude toward work 
and personality if he is allowed to talk first. The 
listener has to be cautious, however, of what to accept 
and what to discuss with the student in matters involv- 
ing professional ethics and what to regard as the 
student’s opinion rather than facts. During this con- 
ference the student should be informed of his weak 
points along with his good points and plans should be 
made for improvement. At the end of the first of such 
conferences, it might be well for the teacher to invite 
the student to come to him at any time to discuss any 
of his problems pertaining to his job and to the sug- 
gestions made for improvement. 

The data and information received for the visita- 
tions, combined with a report of the individual con- 
ferences, should be written up in triplicate—the original 


for the office of the chairman of the department, a | 


copy for the eco-ordinator’s file and a copy for the 
student. These reports serve as a record for the students 
and possibly a basis for the head of the department 
to make certain recommendations to the various subject 
matter teachers—as in the case of developing more con- 
fidence in shorthand students. 


Group conferences with all the apprentice students 
should be held at least once every two weeks. If these 
meetings do not last over an hour and are made mean- 
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ingful enough to the students, they will be present each 
time. My experience with such conferences has been 
in a situation where the students meet at a scheduled 
hour after supper in an out-of-the classroom atmosphere. 
They operate as a business study club with officers 
and committees. During this time reports are given 
on various topics dealing with theory and principles 
relating to office management. These reports are made 
from every available source-material in the library, text- 
books, current periodicals, and free or inexpensive ma- 
terials recommended by the Department of Commerce. 
One hour per month is given to general discussion of 
problems which arise in the offices in which the students 
are placed. Once during the term the teachers of the 
department, the co-operating employers, the adminis- 
trator of the school, chairman of the department, secre- 
taries of the main offices of the school and experts in 
the various related fields who are able to contribute 
to the discussion of the students’ problems are invited 
by the students to an informal social meeting. The 
students themselves take full responsibility for the plan- 
ning of the meeting, its procedure, stenographic service, 
entertainment and refreshments. We find much is 
gained from such conferences. The business faculty and 
staff get the business man’s opinion and criticism of 
the program; the students feel that both business and 
the school are interested in their program and train- 
ing; and the students have a chance to exercise leader- 
ship and to express themselves freely. 


Job Analyses and Evaluation of Work 


Also, in connection with this class the students help 
the co-ordinator determine what the various types of 
jobs eall for by keeping day sheets indicating the types 
of jobs they do during the time they are on the job, 
and the amount of time spent on each job. At the 
end of the term, percentage graphs are made from these 
day sheets. Even though there is a possibility that the 
data sheets are not absolutely correct, they are enough 
to give the student a chance to see what he has been 
doing during the term; for the co-ordinator, they serve 
as an aid in informing other students, another term, 
about the nature and requirements of the particular 
jobs; and when presented to the chairman of the de- 
partment, in the co-ordinator’s term report, they enable 
him to see at a glance what areas of instruction are 
important for the téachers to stress. 


As a final report or project for this group, each 
member evaluates his term’s work in regard to what he 
got out of the work experience, in what areas he wishes 
he had had more training and recommendations for a 
more meaningful class and work program. 


Each student should be rated by his employer. The 
rating should not be in terms of A, B, C or ‘‘Excellent,’’ 
“‘Good,’’ ‘‘Fair’’ but rather in terms of how successful 
the student may be as an office worker in any given 
situation. Short statements regarding office decorum, 
proficiency and efficiency, attitude and personal habits 
mean more to the student, the co-ordinator, the school 
and to the placement office than grades or scale ratings. 
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General Clerical 
(Continued from page 14) 


that serious consideration should be given this matter 
to insure more practical training for all business teach- 
ers. In our teacher-education programs, the problem 
is intensified because of the requirements of student 
teaching which is also very important, indispensable 
in fact. However, in most colleges a plan may be worked 
out whereby the prospective teachers would be granted 
college credit for planned and supervised business ex- 
perience in their field of interest. In most eases, this 
plan would not work a great hardship on the students 
because many of them plan to do some type of work 
to defray part of their expenses in college, anyway. 

Some authorities advocate a plan whereby the busi- 
ness experiences of teachers would be given credit on 
the salary schedule. Giving college credit may entail 
sufficient stimulus for prospective teachers, but this plan 
will not bring the desired results with those teachers 
who are already licensed and in service. Certainly, the 
maximum amount allowed for business experience can- 
not be great, but since its values are so universally 
accepted, some plan for financial reimbursement appears 
justifiable. 

Since all business experiences are not equally im- 


portant, adequate personnel and some form of rating 


seale is required to put such a plan into operation. 


Although each case would need to be considered in the 
light of previous training and future teaching plans, 
the rating of the teacher’s business experience should 
include such factors as (1) the receney of the busi- 
ness experience, (2) the variety of activities involved, 
(3) the length of time in business, (4) the responsi- 
bility attached to the positions, (5) the coordination of 
the work with the teacher’s field of interest, and (6) 
the adequacy of supervision on the job. 

As a first step in developing a plan by which teachers 
could obtain business experience, Kenneth White’ is 
conducting a unique study with a two-fold purpose: 
(1) to determine the kinds of business experiences which 
teachers in the Boston area have had, to obtain 
their evaluations of these experiences, and to find out 
the number of teachers who desire to obtain business 
experience; (2) to determine the opportunities for em- 
ployment available to business teachers in the various 
business firms. The information gained from this study 
should be valuable to teachers, administrators, and 
teacher trainers. 

Why not make plans now to gain some valuable 
experience in business this summer? You and your 
students will be glad you did when next term rolls 
around. 

1Kenneth P. White, A Study of the Opportunities for Business Experi- 


ences for Business Teachers in the Boston Area, Ed. Thesis in Process, 
Boston University School of Education, 1949. 
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suggestion, not a criticism. I realize that this test will 
undoubtedly be improved over a period of several 
years.”’ 

School No. 6 reports, ‘‘Too much time is allowed for 
completing the business fundamentals and general in- 
formation test. At least fifteen minutes could be saved.’’ 
And then the person shows specifically how this could 
be done. The same person makes many helpful sugges- 
tions for improving the administration of the steno- 
graphie and typewriting tests. School No. 7 comments, 
‘‘The three-hour bookkeeping test is a much more valid 
test of the ability of a student to keep a complete set 
of books than is the shortened one-hour test, and I cer- 
tainly hope that the longer test will be retained even 
though the shorter test is much easier to give from an 
administrative point of view.’’ School No. 8 reports, 
‘“My testees for the past two years have completed the 
typing test in from one-fourth to one-half of the time 
allowed, and all have been certified. . .. If a test can 
be completed in so short a time, more items should be 
ineluded in the test.’’ 

School No. 9 states, ‘‘For our purposes, tests should 
be available earlier in the second half of the school year 
—at least about April 1. We need a report of test results 
before the’end of the school year because the adminis- 
tration of the tests culminates the year’s program for 
us. We feel that the names of the students who passed 
the tests should be announced at that time.’’ This same 
school thinks that the ‘‘stenographie test seems too diffi- 
cult compared with the typewriting and the bookkeep- 
ing tests. The strain under which students work is 
greater than is the case in bookkeeping and typewrit- 
ing.’’ School No. 10 feels that ‘‘more short problems 
based on ease situations’? should be included in the 
business fundamentals and general information test. 
This person also believes that the typewriting test needs 
to be made more vocational than it is. There is ‘‘too 
much emphasis placed on mere skill acquisition rather 
than on application of skills to initial vocational jobs.’’ 


_ Specific Studies That Are Needed 


Great eredit is due all individual persons and organi- 
zations that have given leadership to the development 
of the National Business Entrance Testing Program. 
Much commendable progress has been achieved with 
this program. Hence this fact should give special en- 
couragement to properly qualified persons to make re- 
search studies to point the ways to further improvement 
of this vitally important measurement program for bet- 
ter office training in schools and better production re- 
sults in business offices. It is from this point of view 
that we list a few suggested studies. 

1. An intensive study should be made as to how 
valid the National Business Entrance Tests are as 
measures of the kinds of office work that they cover. 
What is the evidence to show that the content of the 
tests is sufficiently representative of the different kinds 
of things that competent office workers have to do as 
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bookkeepers, general office clerks, calculating machine 
operators, stenographers, and typists? Moreover, how 
well do our school syllabi and the things that are empha- 
sized in school instruction square with such typical job 
requirements? 

2. A thoroughgoing study should be made of the 
desirable and possible job standards, or goals of office- 
production attainment, in relation to the actual norms 
of achievement that characterize office work. What is 
the comparative situation of the test norms and the 
office-production norms of the persons who have taken 
the tests and then have begun office employment in the 
kinds of work that the tests cover? Such a follow-up 
study should provide much helpful evidence for im- 
provement of the tests. 

3. What are the reasons why schools and business 
firms are not making much more extensive use of these 
tests than they are? Relatively few of the leading busi- 
ness members of the NOMA chapters are making regular 
use of the tests for selection and follow-up of beginning 
office workers. Why not? It is only through such ex- 
tensive use of these tests that we can possibly hope 
to accomplish rigorous searching of the job validity of 
the tests as measures of office competencies. And until 
this job validity is well-established and widespread use 
of the tests takes place in business, a greatly increased 
use of the tests in schools should not be expected. 

4. On the basis of the aforementioned and other 
studies, we need to improve the standardization of the 


NATIONAL 
BUSINESS ENTRANCE TESTS 


(formerly the National Clerical Ability Tests and the United- 
Noma Business Entrance Tests) 
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By J. C. TRESSLER and M. C. LIPMAN. Complete instruc- 


tion in Business English. Part One deals with writing and speak- _ 


ing in a variety of business situations. Part Two—the Handbook 
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and serves as a reference book on correct usage. Simple, concise 
instructions and lively, to-the-point cartoons. 
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Trains the student to take dictation and to transcribe it in good 
form, with correct spelling, syllabication, punctuation, and proper 
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frequency words of the Horn Basic Vocabulary; all typing and 
shorthand strokes are counted. Gregg Edition: 555 pages. 
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tests themselves in terms of ‘accepted criteria of thor- 
oughly prepared instruments of measurement, and to 
write a complete manual for the tests that will be most 
helpful to business and school users in understanding 
the sound construction of the tests, their proper ad- 
ministration and scoring, and how best use the test re- 
sults to build better training programs in schools and 
better production programs in business offices. 


Stuart 


(Continued from page 29) 
Table II 
Standards that are used by some firms, especially in metropolitan areas. 
Operation Rate Time Interval 

Copying 60-70 words Per minute 
Addressing envelopes 216-288 Per hour 
Four line fill-in 118-158 Per hour 
Form letters 12-16 Per hour 
Form letters with carbons 11-14 Per hour 
Stencils (814x11) paragraph 

typing 3.5-4.7 Per hour 
Dictation 100-120 Per minute 
Transcription from notes ‘ 40-50* Per minute 
Transcription from records 128-241 lines Per hour 
Filing or pulling cards 300 Per hour 
Filing insurance policies 

Sorted in 5 classifications, : 

and filed alphabetically or 

numerically 100 Per hour 
Typing insurance policies 50-60 Per day 


*Based on % of copying rates required and actual records available. 


Business education departments that are considering 
office standards as a basis for classroom standards should 
bear in mind that office standards are relative. They are 
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set in accordance with employers’ needs at particular 
times and in particular situations. For example, a 
nationally-known industry that uses stenographers who. 
take dictation at only 75 words per minute, requires 
other stenographers to take dictation from 100 words. 
up; a nationally-known banking institution in the same 
area requires a minimum dictation rate of 90 words per 
minute; an office where a large volume of statistical typ- 
ing is done, requires a rate of not less than 50 words a 
minute. 


Of course, all office work should be proofed and cor- 
rected so that it is one hundred per cent accurate. This 
is a requirement that too many school departments do 
not train students to meet. 

Since testing programs that are being developed in 
business offices include standard tests that are available 
to schools, or tests that are patterned after them, busi- 
ness education departments should keep as complete a 
file of vocational tests as possible; and every member of 
the staff should be familiar with them. Students should 
become accustomed to answering questions and solving 
problems in the forms in which they appear in such tests. 
For example, number facility, number checking, name 
checking, and finger dexterity tests should have a regu- 
lar place in the instruction given for clerical workers. 

Another thing to remember when school standards are 
being considered is that they must be set in relation to 
the abilities of the students. This means that prereq- 
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uisites should be established for enrollment in vocational 
business courses if students are to meet even the mini- 
mum production standards in Tables I and II. 


Employers are Showing an Active Interest in the Business 
Training Being Offered in Schools and Colleges 

Many of them are cooperating in developing adequate 
training courses by meeting with business educators, by 
providing lectures and demonstrations, and by offering 
the use of their plants for field excursions and labora- 
tory studies. This trend is so important that business 
educators should think through its implications and plan 
very carefully for such cooperation. They should be 
prepared to change the content of prevailing courses, 
initiate new courses, and construct new teaching ma- 
terials. 

There is one factor that must always be taken into 
account in setting up standards for vocational classes; 
office standards are production standards. A student 
who ean take dictation in spurts of five minutes at a 
rate of 100 words per minute is not reaching an office 
standard for dictation at that rate, because the stenog- 
rapher writes until the dictation is finished. The time 
varies from a few minutes to hours. All office standards 
have to be maintained throughout a working day and 
all work must be perfectly proofed. As more teachers 
accept invitations of employers to visit or work in their 
offices, the relation between office and classroom stand- 
ards for measurable skills will continue to improve. 


Sherman 
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must assume that onee the ‘‘how much’’ is answered 
you have the students who ean achieve that much. What 
are you going to do with the students who cannot achieve 
the required amount of speed, and further what are 
you going to do about the.student or students who can 
surpass the speed requirements? Speed here. implies 
skill to perform all duties required on a given job. and 
not just typing from straight copy, or taking timed 
dictation. 

Considering the factor of individual differences en- 
countered under normal classroom conditions, does it 
not appear that the quantitive phase of standards begins 
to loom somewhat small as compared to the material 
(students) with which we have to work? In other 
words we are attacking the problem from the wrong 
end. <A job individually is a variable function, varied 
at the will of the businessman. If he finds the work 
too much for one individual he adds another if the con- 
verse is true he subtracts one. He always considers 
the factor of efficiency of operation. We educators in 
turn must co-operate with him because if inefficiency 
makes it impossible for him to operate his business for 
a profit, he ceases to be a consumer of our product. 

The burden of producing an efficient worker falls upon 
us then. Not in terms of standard speeds but in terms 
of available material. Take the student where he is, 
carry him as far as he can go and then, if he can meet 
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the minimum standard of efficiency necessary to do a 
day’s work on the job, let him go to work. There are 
degrees, degrees of quantity and quality among jobs as 
well as among students. Evaluate the student’s abilities 
by any means you are accustomed to use, recommend him 
for a job you think he is qualified to hold and follow 
him to determine the effectiveness of his training. 


Yardstick For Students 


3. It is from the students that we gain the real satis- 
factions of this revised approach and understanding. 
Standards of the variety heretofore discussed have 
always been the ‘‘strait jackets’’ of business education. 
The standards were set up first. How, when, or why 
made little or no difference. Then students.were stuffed 
into these molds without compunction. Those who 
couldn’t rise to fill the mold languished and died of 
frustrations and inferiority complexes. Those who grew 
to fill the mold and found they were able to go beyond 
these confines were either discouraged completely or 
burst their bonds and developed superior qualities in 
spite of the lack of assistance or encouragement. 

Under the revised concepts of standards in terms of 
what an individual students can do the student has 
been granted emancipation. He develops and is encour- 
aged to arrive at the highest potential degree of skill 
for him as an individual. He competes with himself 
and others. He doesn’t strive to meet a standard. He 
strives to surpass all others in his field. He works 


-pridefully toward perfection. 


The businessman gets a worker trained to the best 
of his abilities, there are no more gifted students half 
trained, and the educator receives much personal satis- 
faction. But that is not all. The educator is eman- 
cipated too. He no longer has to lash his students to 
achieve heights far beyond their abilities just to keep 
up with the Jonesés. He works for the love of seeing 
students pride themselves in their own achievements 
because they are their own. Let the businessman iden- 
tify the job and we will develop the manpower with the 
skill to get it done. Let us all understand that unquali- 
fied speed standards have little or no meaning as such. 
Someone said, ‘‘Ah! but you can’t just throw standards 
out the window.’’ That is true, but what you are doing 
is not throwing anything out. You are just transferring 
arbitrary numbers to meaningful achievements. The 
most you ean get any student to do is determined by 
his potential ability even with arbitrary standards. 
Eliminate the arbitrary and let the potential of each 
individual student become the standard. 

The problem of meeting the most urgent request of 
employers—the development of acceptable personalities 
to improve the human relationships in business offices 
is much harder to solve. These are intangibles for which 
no objective tests have been devised. Until new testing 
techniques are developed for this purpose, business edu- 
cators must use their ingenuity in providing personality 
training programs and wait for the subjective test of 
performance on the job to measure the efficacy of their 
personality training. 
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ion among educators regarding the extent of vocational 
training beyond the jobs of stenographer, typist and 
bookkeeper. If standards are established for caleulating 
machine operators, report and statistical typists, key 
puneh operators, transcribing machine operators, em- 
bossing machine operators, and the like, will it be advis- 
able or practicable to provide vocational training along 
these lines in the secondary schools? 

2. There is a great mass of general clerical workers 
in offices. Their jobs are known by such a great variety 
of titles in the various companies that it would be impos- 
sible to give specific training for any of them individu- 
ally. Furthermore, there is such a variety of duties even 
for jobs with the same title in different companies in 
this clerical group that no overall job specification could 
be developed for universal use. Certain basic aptitudes 
are needed, however, in this group of jobs such as neat, 
legible handwriting, accuracy inAimple arithmetic, a 
basic knowledge of debits and credits, and the like. 

In this group there are many isolated clerical opera- 
tions such as inserting mail, collating, sorting, posting, 
and filing for which universal standards for experienced 
employees can be developed and made available to office 
managers. Standards for beginners in these operations 
will not be of much value to educators because it is not 
expected that secondary school students will develop any 
degree of proficiency in them. Standards for beginning 
employees in these operations will be of some value to 
office managers in the distribution of the work load if 
both experienced and inexperienced employees are work- 
ing on the same operation. 

3. A considerable amount of difficulty is expected in 
trying to define attitude, personality, and character re- 
quirements for the various office jobs. Certain basic 
characteristics such as honesty are expected on all jobs; 
in addition to honesty in material things, there must be 
honesty in giving a good day’s work for a good day’s 
pay. In an attempt to get away from the repetitious 
reporting of such characteristics, the vocational require- 
ments committee men have been asked to record only 
special characteristics that are more a requirement of 
a certain job than of the general run of jobs. 

4. The time required to obtain and analyze the speci- 
fications is almost too great for a committee that must 
work in its ‘‘spare(?)’’ time. Conerete results may not 
be apparent for some time, although every effort will be 
made to release any pertinent information that is con- 
sidered statist:cally sound. 

5. Where office work is measured, there are so many 
different yardsticks for measurement that it will be diffi- 
cult to equate them. For example, typwriting may be 
measured in words per minute, key strokes, lines of typ- 
ing, cylinders of dictated work, and square inches of 
typing. Similarily, it will be difficult to equate produc- 
tion standards under various job conditions. For ex- 
ample, it is a well-known fact that employees operating 
under various types of financial and nonfinancial incen- 
tives turn out a better day’s work than those who are 
not similarily motivated. 
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There is a fallacy in the idea that knowing the require- 
ments of beginning jobs is sufficient for the secondary 
school graduate. Many companies hire employees with 
potentialities for jobs several steps up the ladder and 
won’t employ those who just fill the requirements of the 
beginning jobs. For example, many of the larger com- 
panies may employ practically all of their high school 
graduates as file clerks and gradually move them up 
the promotional ladder to more difficult clerical assign- 
ments requiring a knowledge of arithmetic or dexterity 
in the use of office machines. Schools must train beyond 
the needs for beginning jobs. In order to provide edu- 
cators with the specifications for jobs other than begin- 
ning office jobs, the study now being conducted is not 
limited only to the beginning jobs. 

Despite the limitations that exist in a study such as 
is being conducted by the Vocational Requirements Com- 
mittee of NOMA, it is believed that a considerable 
amount of valuable information can be obtained. Some 
spade work in job requirements has already been done 
at the local level. The Vocational Requirements Com- 
mittee of NOMA will attempt to ferret out this informa- 
tion to add to the results of its survey. 

In the May, 1947, issue of the UBEA Forum, the 
office standards editor presented a list of names of edu- 
eators belonging to a national committee on standards. 
With the wholehearted cooperation of this distinguished 
group of educators, we shall strive to develop office job 
specifications that will meet needs in curriculum plan- 
ning and vocational guidance, and at the same time pro- 
vide office managers with employment standards for 
common office jobs and vardsticks for the measurement 
of a good day’s work for experienced employees. 


Teaching Aids—Hiehle 
(Continued from page 41) 


remembered. Because of its portability, the wire recorder 
is easily taken to the employer’s office for this dictation. 

Through use of the wire recorder we obtain the 
letter regarding the scholastic award dictated at such a 
rate that the playback can be used for typewriter-tran- 
scription, the anecdotal report of a discipline case which 
is an inter-communication recording, the telegram re- 
corded via telephone, the commentator’s news broadcast 
recorded from radio, and the step-by-step performance 
of an operation as dictated by the surgeon, all forming 
a picture of today’s office recorded matter to be written 
in shorthand from the wire playback dictation and then 
transcribed for permanent use. 

This type of recording by the employers brings today’s 
business dictation into the classroom for immediate in- 
struction and learning, through presenting various vo- 
cabularies, speeds, style, and with all variations of voices 
and tempo. 

Truly, the wire recorder as an audio aid offers to these 
cooperative office occupations students many new prac- 
tical experiences in business procedure and challenges 
the business education teacher in mastering new teaching 
techniques for higher school standards and better trained 
office personnel. 
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Terrace Park Chapter 


The Terrace Park Chapter of FBLA 
was installed on February 9, 1949, at 
Terrace Park School, Terrace Park, Ohio. 
Joan Haskins, president, received the 
charter from Miss Eleanor Gallagher, 
sponsor of the club. 

Impressive initiation services followed. 
Naney Lynch, Dale Sonntag, Clare Anne 
Weghorst, and Lois Stephens represent- 
ing Future, Business, Leaders, and 
America gave appropriate talks. 

Dinner, served in the school cafeteria, 
followed the initiation service. 


Miss Gladys Bahr, National Treasurer 
of the United Business Education Asso- 
ciation and teacher at Withrow High 
School, Cincinnati, Ohio, weleomed the 
club on behalf of the national organiza- 
tion. She also told the group some 
interesting facts concerning guidance. 
This was especially helpful to the club 
which is considering “Guidance” as a 
project to be carried out the remainder 
of the school year. 

Mr. Harold Leith, Professor of Busi- 
ness Edueation, Teachers College, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, spoke to the club 
on the topic “How To Get A Job.” 
Everyone was impressed with his instrue- 
tive as well as entertaining talk and know 
that many of his ideas will be applicable 
when applying for work. 


Members of Terrace Park Chapter are 
determined to make their club the most 
outstanding in the school. The president, 
Joan Haskins, was chosen Homecoming 
Queen for 1948-49. 


Louisiana Forms New Chapter 
at Kaplan 


Recently, a charter was granted to the 
Kaplan High School FBLA members, the 
second FBLA club in Louisiana. The 
members have made progress due to the 
fine guidance of club sponsors, Miss Mitzi 
Sonnier and Mrs. Lucille Langlinais. 


In February the club initiated thirty- 
three members, at which time, talks were 
delivered to the group by the president, 
Stanley Duplantis; first vice-president, 
Rita Schexnider; second vice-president, 
Minus Mouton; secretary, Curley Dartez; 
and treasurer, Ray Allen Faulk. The 
creed was recited in unison, the club song 
was sung, cards were distributed and then 
the humorous part of the initiation was 
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FBLA Crowns Ideal Secretary 


FBLA Day opened the first year of 
Chapter activities at Mary Hardin-Baylor 
College with the crowning of “Miss Ideal 
Secretary.” The candidates for Miss Ideal 
Secretary were chosen on the basis of 
scholarship, initiative, personality, adapt- 
ability, character, grooming and responsi- 
bility. 

Seated on a dark blue throne, Miss 
Ideal Secretary, Betty Jo Richardson, was 
crowned by Alma Taff, president of the 
MH-B Chapter of FBLA. Betty Jo is a 
junior business major, president of Sigma 
Alpha Sigma, honorary fraternity in bus- 
iness administration, publicity chairman 
of FBLA, and librarian of Future Teach- 
ers of America. 

Sponsored by the Future Business 
Leaders of America, a skit which por- 
trayed two secretaries—one neat, courte- 
ous, efficient and the other one very much 
the opposite, was presented in a chapel 
program which was a part of the day’s 
activities. 


Painesville Chapter Honors 
Superintendent 


FBLA Chapter, High School, Paines- 
ville, Ohio, has named R. B. Oldfather, 
Superintendent of Schools, as the “hon- 
orary member of the year.” It is the pol- 
icy of the chapter to confer this annual 
honor upon a person outside the depart- 
ment who has contributed to the advance- 
ment of business education or has ren- 
dered a special service to the club. 


Officers of the Painesville Chapter are: 
Molly Popely, president; Carol Nagle, 
first vice-president; Janet Solosi, secre- 
tary; Richard Haddem, treasurer; and 
Carol Colavecchio, reporter. Miss Alice 
M. Beougher is sponsor. A member of 
the club, Beverley Laity, was named sec- 
retary of the State Chapter at the state 
meeting in Bowling Green. 


enjoyed by all. Refreshments were served 
and dancing was a special feature. 

Recently the motto, “Business dis- 
patehed is business well done; But busi- 
ness hurried is business ill done,” was se- 
lected. 


Painesville High School FBLA Chapter ise complet- 

ing its second year of activities. At a recent dinner 

meeting, the group announced Superintendent Old- 
father as the honorary member of 1949-50. 


Alhambra Chapter members 


New Chapter in California 

The most recent FBLA Chapter to be 
installed in California is the one at Al- 
hambra City High School. Miss Mildred 
Lee and Mr. Duane L. Puryear are the 
sponsors. 

One of the projects undertaken by the 
Chapter is a survey in cooperation with 
the Chamber of Commerce to determine 
if shoppers in Alhambra really want the 
stores open evenings, and if so which 
nights. Members are also compiling the 
results of a questionnaire for the Alham- 
bra City Teachers Club. 

Officers elected are: Ina Mae Anderson, 
president ; Marion Rothas, vice president ; 
Ruth Shappee, secretary; Donald Harner, 
treasurer; and Tommy Flores, editor. 
Forty-eight pupils hold charter member- 
ship. 


Towson Participates in Essay Contest 

Towson High School (Maryland) Chap- 
ter has recently promoted local participa- 
tion in an essay contest on “Selling as a 
Career,” sponsored by the Sales Execu- 
tive Council of Baltimore. The Towson 
Chapter was installed on February 25 of 
this year. Mrs. R. O. Gee is sponsor. 

Chapter officers are: Nina Gerwig, pres- 
ident; Dorothy Gill, vice president; Pat 
Cassaday, secretary; and Helen Bublitz, 
treasurer. 
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bers and libraries, is prepared under the 
direction of Viola DuFrain. Dr. DuFrain 
is a member of the staff at Southern Illi- 
nois University, Carbondale. She has taught 


at Bloom Township High School, Chicago 
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INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE 
DEMAND DITTO-TRAINED STUDENTS 


THE MAN WHO HIRES ONE! 


Leading educators everywhere are giving their students the 
multiple advantages of Ditto training. They are aware of the 
insistent demand of industry and commerce for students who 
are familiar with Ditto machines and One-Writing Business 
Systems. There is ample reason for the widespread use of 
Ditto in the business world... reasons that are also important 
to you and your students. Equally as important, Ditto is a 
proved system for coordinating teaching activities, stepping up 
efficiency. Ditto reproduces clean, accurate copies of anything 
written, printed, typed or drawn with amazing speed and at 
extremely low cost. You'll get more done, in less time, with Ditto. 


DITTO, Inc., 692 S. Oakley Blvd., Chicago 12, III. 
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INTRODUCTION 


TO BUSINESS 


Introduction to Business 
by Reed and Morgan New Edition 


Introduction to Business furnishes a basic course de- 
signed to give every student the practical information 
which each individual needs to conduct his personal 
business affairs. 
Inventions, labor-saving devices, new methods, and a 
general speeding up of production have made business 
change and expand rapidly in the last few years. 
New features and improvements which are described 
include: new telephone services including the mobile 
telephone, innovations in telegraph service such as the 
telefax machine and facsimile communication; changes 
in shipping regulations in- 
cluding the new bill of lad- 
ing; the new drive-in teller 
BUSINESS service which many banks 
VVork book have installed; new personnel 
procedures; new taxes, both 
state and Federal, including 
Social Security; new postal 
regulations. 
There is a complete Teach- 
ers’ Manual free to users. 


Business Workbook 
by Reed and Morgan 


Business Workbook is divided into nine units with the 
titles, Communication, Savings, Finance, Transporta- 
tion, Organization, Ordering, Selling and Shipping, 
Paying, and Responsibility. 

There are 80 exercises for solution by the pupils, de- 
signed to inculcate skill in the use of business forms. 


BETTER BUSINESS 


WILL COME WITH BETTER 
EDUCATION FOR BUSINESS 


Training for business should be an important part of 

every child’s education since business is such an im- 

portant part of community life. These successful text- 

books are doing their part in providing good business 
training in our schools. 


Refresher Arithmetic 
by Edwin I. Stein New Edition 
Experienced teachers of business agree that commer- 
cial pupils need a very thorough grounding in arith- 


metic. Often pupils need a refresher course in arith- 


metic to restore their skills. 

Refresher Arithmetic is just the book that schools have 
been seeking to meet the needs of pupils whose weak- 
ness in arithmetic makes commercial courses difficult. 


Business Arithmetic 
by Sutton and Lennes 

There is much new, fresh material on trade acceptances, 
stocks, exchange, income tax, 
automobile insurance, and in- 
stallment buying. All exam- 
ples ‘of solutions are taken 
from the approved daily 
practice of modern business. 
Census figures and other sta- 
tistical material have been 
brought down to date. 

There is a Teachers’ Manual 
as well as an Answer Book. 


BUSINESS | 
ARITHMETIC 


Law of Business 
by Samuel P. Weaver New Edition 
The purpose of this course is to acquaint the student 
with the laws which govern business relations; to teach 
him to reason legally, to appreciate the importance of 
contract, and to avoid litigation; and to offer him a 
general training in the essential principles of the laws 
that will aid him in successfully filling a position. 


Complete Typewriting 
New Edition 
by Ollie Depew 
Complete Typewriting contains abundant exercises to 
develop ability in spelling, punctuation, and letter com- 
position. A competent typist should not only write 
rapidly and accurately, but should have the ability to 
compose letters in good taste and in correct English. 
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